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A NEW TRADITIONAL BALLAD FROM VIRGINIA: 
“THE WHUMMIL BORE” (Child, No. 27) 


by 
Arthur Kyle Davis, Jr., and Paul Clayton Worthington 


HILD PRINTS only one text of “The Whummil Bore,” taken from 
AMotherwell’s MS., remarking: 


This ballad, if it ever were one, seems not to have been 

met with, or at least to have been thought worth men- 

tion, by anybody but Motherwell. 

CI, 255) 

Child observes that the second stanza seems to have slipped into “Hind 
Horn,” while the first stanza is commonplace, so far as the serving of 
seven long years is concerned. The ballad as Child gives it simply 
tells how a young man has served the king for seven long years, and 
never glimpsed his daughter but once. When he did, it was through 
a whummil bore or gimlet hole, where he observed her being dressed 
by her servants, and he describes their actions. The trait of serving the 
king long without seeing his daughter “is rather frequently found in 
Slavic,” Child notes Professor Woolner as commenting. 


Child’s text is as follows: 


1 Seven lang years I hae served the king, 
Fa fa fa fa lilly 
And I never got a sight of his daughter but ane. 
With my glimpy, glimpy, glimpy eedle, 
Lillum too tee a ta too a tee a ta a tally 


2 I saw her thro a whummil bore, 
And I neer got a sight of her no more. 
*Child, V, 212. 
[ 187 ] 
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3 Twa was putting on her gown, 
And ten was putting pins therein. 


4 Twa was putting on her shoon, 
And twa was buckling them again. 


5 Five was combing down her hair, 
And I never got a sight of her nae mair. 


6 Her neck and breast was like the snow, 
Then from the bore I was forced to go. 
(I, 255) 

In Volume V, 203, in the section dealing with fragments, Child 
cites a fragment sent by Motherwell (to whom we owe the above 
text) to Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, with a letter dated October 8, 
1825, and also entered in Motherwell’s Note-Book, except for the 
second line of the first stanza. In the light of the Virginia text, this 
fragment entitled “King Edelbrode” is of some interest. The inter- 
polated remarks are apparently Motherwell’s. 


King Edelbrode cam owre the sea, 
Fa la lilly 

All for to marry a gay ladye. 
Fa la lilly. 


(Then follows a description of a queen, jimp and sma, 
not remembered. ) 


Her lilly hands, sae white and sma, 
Fa la lilly 

Wi gouden rings were buskit braw. 
Fa la lilly 


“T cannot get any precise account of its subject, but it 
related somehow to a most magnificent marriage. The 
old lady who sung it died some years ago.” (Letter to 
Sharpe.) 


“It may be the same ballad as the scrap I have, with 
something of a similar chorus.” (Note-Book, where 
the “chorus” is Fa fa lilly.) 


(V, 203) 
Child suggests that the reference here is to “The Whummil 
Bore,” though no reference to a whummil bore is found in the song. 
The case for the “Whummil Bore” stood in this state until the first 
text recovered from oral tradition was published in The Journal of 
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American Folk-Lore in 1907.2 Here Arthur Beatty presented a text 
collected by Mr. Claude H. Eldred from Mrs. McLeod, of Dumfries, 
Scotland, who was visiting her relatives at Lake Mills, Wisconsin. Of 
the four ballads she gave, Mr. Beatty says: 


The versions are undoubtedly traditional as the reciter 
could not read or write, nor could her parents before her. 
She said that she had learned the ballads from her par- 
ents but that she was not always sure of the words in 
particular cases. 


The rarity of this ballad warrants the inclusion of Mrs. McLeod’s full 
text here. 
Eighteen lang years hae I sarved the king, 
Fa la limpy fa, dilly down day, 


And me ee on his daughter but once did I fling, 
Wi’ leedle do, willy am. tally down day. 

I saw her that once through the needle’s sma ee, 

An’ glad that I am that she dinna see me. 


Her maids were a-wrapping her up in a plaid: 
I canna tell why, but she looked verra sad. 


A little brown tike was a-biting her shoon, 
But the maids they will drive him away from her soon. 


With a comb she was combing her bright golden hair, 
Her comb it was silver, her hands they were fair. 


The rings on her hands, they were bright in the sun, 
An’ I would be happy if I had but one. 


Her bosom was white as a moor under snow, 
But more of this lady I never can know.? 


This version carries over some of the Child motifs: the serving of 
the king, the glimpse of his daughter, the putting on of the gown or 
plaid, the appearance of the shoon and the comb, and the “neck and 
breast . . . like the snow.” The numbering of the maids, however, does 
not occur, and there is more subjective commentary on the part of 
the person describing the scene than appears in the Child text. One 
would agree with Barry, who furnishes a trace of the ballad, that it 
“is a quite dissimilar version” from that of Child.5 

*JAFL, XX 154-155. 

*Ibid., 155. 

“Ibid., 154-156. 

*Barry, p. 437. 
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In British Ballads from Maine, 1929, Barry provides us with a 
ballad trace, which, nebulous though it may be, is worthy of mention. 
He states: 

To our surprise, Capt. Charles L. Donovan of Jonesport 
said that he had heard it sung by sailors. He could not 
recall the words, but he recognized the chorus as given 
by Motherwell, and said that he never could understand 
what it meant by 

“With my glimpy, glimpy, glimpy eedle, 

Lillum too tee a ta too a tee a ta a tally.” 


Mr. John Sprague of Milltown, New Brunswick, said 
he, too, had heard the chorus of “The Whummil Bore.” 


If Captain Donovan was trustworthy, and Barry believed him so, 
then we must assume that ‘The Whummil Bore” had some sort of 
oral tradition at sea at some time. It is not unsuited to ships as a 
chanty, but if it was sung to any extent on shipboard, it is hard 
to account for the fact that no other trace has been preserved among 
recorded sea songs. It might well be that such a chorus was tacked 
on to another song; both of Barry’s informants apparently recognized 
only the chorus. Barry’s alleged “trace” can hardly be taken without 
question as a trace of this ballad. 

This ballad does not seem to have survived in oral tradition in 
Britain. It is unlisted by Margaret Dean-Smith, and it has not been 
found by us in any British publications prior to or subsequent to her 
volume. The Virginia version is the only other version known besides 
Child’s Motherwell text and the McLeod text. Coffin (p. 54) refers 
only to the McLeod text and to the Barry traces. Under “King Orfeo” 
(Child, No. 19) he refers to the present text. The omission and 
transference is the result of the ballad’s masquerading in the files of 
the Virginia Folk-Lore Society for some time as “King Orfeo” (Child, 
No. 19) by reason of its misleading title.7 It is for that reason that 
Child, No. 19, appears in Reed Smith’s ballad survival list in the 
Southern Folklore Quarterly of 1937, and more recently in Branford 
P. Millar’s list in the Southern Folklore Quarterly of 1953.8 No full 

*Ibid. 

*Archivist’s note: “Mea cupla, but in view of the title, the king’s name, and 
other possible traces of the ‘King Orfeo’ ballad, possibly not mea maxima culpa. 
At any rate, the erroneous identification is here corrected.” 

“See Reed Smith, “A glance at the Ballad and Folksong Field,” SFQ, I, 


(June 1937), pp. 7-18, and Branford P. Millar, “The American Ballad List—1952,” 
SFQ, XVII, (June 1953), pp. 58-166. 
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text of “King Orfeo” Child, No. 19) has been recovered in North 
America, nor apparently in Britain, to date. 

Interesting speculation might be made, however, on the relation 
of the two ballads, if any. Child published only one version of “King 
Orfeo,” which describes the king’s search for his Lady Isabel among 
the fairies. “The Whummil Bore” could possibly be connected with 
the finding of the king’s lady at the court of the fairy King Orfeo. 
The Virginia text is the only version of ‘The Whummil Bore” which 
names the king, who is King Orpheo not only in the title but in the 
first line of the song, and it is unique among all texts in naming the 
daughter. She is called Estelle, a name similar to Isabel of Child’s 
“King Orfeo,” and one to which Isabel might easily be varied. Our bal- 
lad is unquestionably a version of ‘The Whummil Bore,” yet it seems 
to retain traces of ‘‘King Orfeo” in the two names, as well as in its title. 

This ballad was contributed to the Virginia Folk-Lore Society by 
Mr. R. E. Lee Smith, of Palmyra and Bumpass, Virginia, in a letter 
to the Archivist, November 15, 1934. He writes: 


I am sending you a very valuable ballad sing by my grand- 
mother Mrs. Chaney Smith and Mr. M. A. Yarber and old 
friend. My grandmother heard it sing over 100 years ago by 
her mother. The song is called Orpheo. 


In a letter of November 22, 1934 he inquires if Professor Davis re- 
ceived ‘the ballad entitled King Orpheo.”’ On the manuscript copy 
of the ballad he gives further information about its source: 


Sang by M. A. Yarber and Mrs. Chany Smith of Zionville, 
N. C. in 1912. Two verses missing lost in Fluvanna Co. my 
house being ransacted by Negroes. 


On the manuscript he has written “Valuable Song,” and Mr. Smith 
was right. It is one of the rarest ballads recovered from oral tradition 
in America or Britain. 

The Virginia text is closer to Child than is Mrs. McLeod’s version. 
It carries on the “lil” and the “fa”? sound found to a greater or lesser 
extent in the refrain of all versions. In the Viriginia text the protago- 
nist has served the king “eight long years’’ compared to the “eighteen” 
of the McLeod text and the “seven years” of Child. He sees the 
daughter through “the key hole of the door” rather than through a 
“needle’s sma ee,” as in the McLeod text, or a “whummil bore,” as in 
Child. She is wearing “gold and diamonds rare,” reminiscent of the 
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luxury of the “rings on her hands” of the McLeod text, and perhaps 
reflecting Child’s “pins” that were being attached to the gown. The 
“King Edelbrode” fragment also mentions that her lily hands “Wi 
gouden rings were buskit braw.” Again, the combing and the shoe 
motifs appear. In the Viriginia version “four was buckling on her 
shoes,” is far closer to Child’s “Twa was putting on her shoon, And 
twa was buckling them again” than to the McLeod text of the tike 
biting the shoe. The Virginia version concludes with the ‘“‘putting on 
her clothes,” stanza which appears in varied form in the McLeod and 
Child texts. The “gold and diamonds rare” are worn “From the bottom 
of her feet to the top of her head.”’ Perhaps “hair” might have been the 
rhyming word at one time. The whiteness of the breast is not men- 
tioned in the Virginia text, but the daughter is described as “fairer 
than the sun that shines.” Interestingly enough, there is an echo of 
this line in the McLeod version, “The rings on her hands, they were 
bright in the sun,” but nothing comparable appears in Child. 

Both the Child and McLeod texts form their stanzas of couplets 
with refrain lines between the two and after the second. Mr. -Smith 
numbered each line as a stanza, with intermittent choruses, and his 
method of presentation has been essentially preserved. He wrote the 
chorus in full twice (the second time spelling the last word without 
the “i”), and indicated its appearances three more times, apparently 
at random. Small liberty is taken with the manuscript in repeating 
the chorus after each stanza, when one considers Mr. Smith’s habits 
as an amanuensis. 

In Child, the number of maids (not mentioned in Mrs. McLeod’s 
version) moves from two to ten to two to two to five, whereas in the 
Viriginia text the numbers move from five to four to three, in descend- 
ing arithmetical progression. Presumably the two “verses” missing 
might have indicated what two maidens, then one, were doing. Or the 
missing stanzas might have more fully justified the title by bringing 
the song closer to Child’s “King Orfeo.” 

As Mrs. McLeod was a visiting Scotswoman, the Virginia version 
is the only text that can be said to have been found in American oral 
tradition. Of considerable interest for speculation is the reason for 
the appearance of elements of “King Orfeo” in the two names, and 
the relation of “King Edelbrode” to these two ballads dealing with a 
royal family. Child prints only one text for “King Orfeo” and one 
text for “The Whummil Bore” (disregarding the “King Edelbrode” 
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fragment). The Viriginia text of “The Whummil Bore” seems, there- 
fore, to be ‘the third version discovered anywhere of this rare ballad, 
and the only other text outside Child showing any trace of “King 
Orfeo.” Virginia’s version of “The Whummil Bore’ follows here. 


“King Orpheo.” Contributed by Mr. R. E. Lee Smith, of Palmyra 
and Bumpass, Va. Sung by his brother, Mr. Thomas P. Smith, of 
Palmyra, Va., and himself. Learned from his grandmother, Mrs. 
Chaney Smith, and Mr. M. A. Yarber, of Zionville, N. C., in 1912. 
Fluvanna County. November 15, 1934. 


1. For eight long years I have served the great King Orpheo, 
La fol da lil lilum, 
O fa da la lil lilio. 


2. And I have seen his daughter Estelle only once. 
La fol da lil lilum, 
O fa da la lil lilio. 


3. She was fairer than the sun that shines, 
La fol da lil lilum, 
O fa da la lil lilio. 


4. And she wore gold and diamonds rare 
La fol da lil lilum, 
O fa da la lil lilio. 


5. From the bottom of her feet to the top of her head. 
La fol da lil lilum, 
O fa da la lil lilio. 


6. I saw her through the key hole of the door. 
La fol da lil lilum, 
O fa da la lil lilio. 


7. Five was combing her hear [sic] golden hair, 
La fol da lil lilum, 
O fa da la lil lilio. 


8. And four was buckling on her shoes, 
La fol da lil lilum, 
O fa da la lil lilio. 


9. And three was putting on her clothes. 
La fol da lil lilum, 
O fa da la lil lilio. 


University of Virginia 





NATURAL JAZZ RHYTHMS IN FOLK SONGS* 


by Morris Freedman 


Jazz rhythm is principally a musical term, applied to a more or 
less informal music that became popular in America during the last 
half century. In an attempt to capture the tone and idiom of jazz 
music, a number of contemporary poets developed original prosodical 
devices that suggested and often caught some of the essence of this 
new music entirely with words. T. S. Eliot, of course, is the most im- 
portant modern poet who experimented with jazz rhythms in poetry, 
but we find jazz rhythms too in W. H. Auden, in E. E. Cummings, 
and in a number of others. What is interesting, and what Mr. Eliot 
has here and there recognized,! is that jazz rhythms in poetry, while 
they may have an immediate musical inspiration, have ancient pre- 
cedent in folk songs. 

Let me distinguish immediately between jazz rhythm established 
by music and that established by words alone. Consider one of the 
more prominent characteristics of contemporary singing, what may be 
called the accented pause, emphasized either through breathing or 
through actually being sounded in a kind of stammer. 


St. Louis wo man with her di amond ring. 
Come to me my me lancholy ba by.2 


In both of these lines, the caesura is a musical one, not a textual one. 
A natural reading of the lines does not at all suggest the pause: “St. 
Louis woman with her diamond rings; Come to me my melancholy 
baby.” The pauses are imposed by a musical notation and delivered 
by a musical technique, either of instrument or voice. Other jazz ef- 
fects in music are similarly achieved. Clearly, then, we cannot expect 
a text, a mere collection of words, to establish a jazz effect unless cer- 
tain prosodical or rhetorical devices are used. Poetic jazz rhythms are 
inherent in the text, not imposed on the text by a musical rendition. 
It would not be appropriate, for instance, to consider most of Carl 

*Paper read before the meeting of the Comparative Literature II, Popular 


Literature Section, of the Modern Language Association, held in Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, September 9-11, 1957. 


“In The Music of Poetry (Glasgow, 1942), passim, and in Poetry and Drama 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1951), also passim. 
*Popular blues songs of the twenties. 


[ 194 ] 
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Sandburg’s free verse lyrics as instances of jazz rhythms in poetry, 
although his recorded readings of them are heavily rhythmic, even 
jazzy at times, because the rhythm rarely appears in just that way 
on the printed page. 

I should like also to exclude from my discussion the doyble meters 
beloved of W. S. Gilbert and Rudyard Kipling. Although these often 
achieve jazz effects, they do so by adapting, often simply syncopating, 
conventional meters. It is relevant, of course, that double iambic 
meters, which jazz very easily, appear very often in folk songs, but, 
as I say, I want to concentrate on the purer jazz practices developed 
by modern poets—which in some ways are more nearly rhetorical 
than metrical in character. 

The principal prosodical devices that Mr. Eliot and others have 
worked out to obtain jazz effects may be schematized as follows: 

1. The aspirated caesura. This may be gotten by the insertion of 
extra letters in a word, by the breaking up of the typography, by 
heavy punctuation, by ellipsis, and the like. 


O O O O that Shakespeherian Rag.—?* 
a 
mong crum 

bling people (a 
long ruined streets 
hither and) softly. . . .4 


2. Fragmentation. This effect is achieved by breaking up a word 
into nonsense parts, then reconstructing it. 


Under the bam 
Under th boo 
Under the bamboo tree.® 


That this example happens also to have been a popular jazz song in 
the twenties does not affect my thesis that true jazz rhythms in poetry 
must be textual only. There is no reason why text and music cannot 
coincide; it is not necessary, of course. 

3. Heavy repetition, both of a sensible refrain and of nonsense. 
Again an example from Eliot’s Sweeney Agonistes: 


*From The Waste Land in T. S. Eliot, Collected Poems (New York, 1930), p. 
75. 

‘E. E. Cummings, Collected Poems (New York, 1938), Poem 199. 

*From Sweeney Agonistes in Eliot, op. cit., p. 148. 
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Sweeney: I'll convert you! 
Into a stew. 

A nice little, white little, missionary stew. 

Doris: You wouldn’t eat me! 

Sweeney: Yes I'd eat you! 
In a nice little, white little, soft little, tender little, 
Juicy little, right little, missionary stew.® 

And here’s a prose example, from Gertrude Stein’s Three Lives: 


“IT don’t see Melanctha why you should talk like you would 
kill yourself just because you’re blue. I’d never kill myself 
Melanctha just ‘cause I was blue. I’d maybe kill somebody 
else Melanctha ‘cause I was blue, but I’d never kill myeslf. If 
I ever killed myself Melanctha it’d be by accident, and if I ever 
killed myself by accident Melanctha, I’d be awful sorry.”7 


As for nonsense syllables, we have the sounding of the telephone in 
Sweeney Agonistes: ‘Ting a ling ling, Ting a ling ling,’® and multi- 
tudes of examples from contemporary popular songs. Let me cite only 
one, especially since its movement is echoed in Murder in the Cathe- 
dral; ‘A flat-foot floogie with the floy-floy.” And here is Eliot: “With 
pleasure and power at palpable price.’ 

4. Alliteration and rime. These tone color devices, of course, are 
nothing more than additional ways of repetition. The last two lines 
quoted had their distinctive rhythm reinforced by the heavy allitera- 
tion. 

Riming in jazz rhythms, too, is very heavy, most often internal, 
and again supporting rhythm. ‘‘He’s a mopey-dopey sort of guy. He’s 
a killer diller.” (Popular songs) “Oh the moon shone bright on Mrs. 
Porter/ And on her daughter/ They wash their feet in soda water.”!° 
“Well I never/ Was there ever/ A cat so clever/ As Magical Mr. Mis- 
toffelees!”’1! 

These four principal devices—and several lesser ones—combine in 
various ways to produce what may be called the “set,” without which 
it is impossible to have jazz rhythms in poetry. The set is to jazz 
rhythm what meter is to normal rhythm. As natural pronunciation is 
counterpointed against a fixed meter in conventional poetry, so na- 

*Ibid., p. 146. 
7(New York, 1933), p. 87. 
“Eliot, op cit., p. 138. 


°T. S. Eliot, Murder in the Cathedral (New York, 1935), p. 39. 
Waste Land, p. 79. 


“'T. S. Eliot, Old Possum’s Book of Practical Cats (New York, 1939), p. 29. 
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tural pronunciation is pulled by the set in jazz poetry. The set serves, 
in its way, as a sort of metronome; it establishes an expectancy; it 
is the pattern from which departures are made, on which, variations 
are based, against which other themes are heard. The set allows for 
improvisation, indispensable in much musical jazz.12 Of the four 
devices, the two most important in establishing a set are refrain and 
nonsense repetition, alliteration and rime, and these have long been 
evident in folk songs. The other two may be found also, but less 
commonly. 

My illustrations so far have been exclusively from contemporary 
poetry, pose, and popular songs. I have used such examples to in- 
dicate that modern jazz prosody is a deliberate process in the hands 
of its practitioners, used to get a particular effect. As I have sug- 
gested, folk songs, although they achieve similar effects, do so entirely 
through the genius of the medium. In folk songs, largely in children’s 
songs but in other types as well, the jazz effect is instinctively aimed 
for, casually obtained. 

Let me consider only briefly the first two devices, the pause and 
fragmentation. In folk song, the pause is often obtained by ellipsis. 
Here is the second stanza of one of the versions of Sir Patrick Spence: 


Up and spak an eldern knicht, 
Sat at the kings richt kne: 

‘Sir Patrick Spence is the best sailor 
That sails upon the se.’}3 


A natural reading of lines one and two produces a significant hesita- 
tion before the initial words, as a result of the ellipsis.. The pause here 
is not quite sounded, but it is felt. Replacing the missing words, you’d 
have: “Then up and spak an eldern knicht,/ Who sat at the kings 
richt kne:,” which, of course, is much less crisp, much less premoni- 
tory, than the original with its truncations. (I should mention that 
some prosodists consider that such omitted syllables are compensated 
for by a lengthening of the remaining syllable in the foot. See R. M. 
Alden on this.'* Others do not concede that a syllable is missing at 


“For a more extensive discussion of the nature of poetic jazz rhythms, espe- 
cially with reference to T. S. Eliot, see my “Jazz Rhythms and T. S. Eliot,” 
South Atlantic Quarterly, vol. 51, no. 3, pages 419-435. 

™H. C. Sargent and G. L. Kittredge, ed., English and Scottish Popular Ballads 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1904), p. 103. 

“English Verse (New York, 1903), pages 391-409 and passim. 
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all; they consider such lines trochaic and scan them catalectically. 
Needless to say, I prefer either what I call here the jazz reading, or, 
better, the “sprung rhythm” of Gerard Manley Hopkins, which allows 
for monosyllabic feet.1>) 

Fragmentation is common in children’s lyrics. 


Can you count? Can you stand? Can you con-stant-I? 

Can you nople? Can you pople? Can you CONSTANTINO- 

PLE?16 

Chicky in+the car/ And the car can’t go/ And that’s how you 

spell Chicago.!7 

B, U, hippity!/ Double-L, croak and crunk!/ F, R, splash/ and 

O, G, sunk!/ BULLFROG!!5 

Not all refrain in folk songs can be said to have a jazz effect. Most 
often, the refrain, whether incremental or merely repetitious, adds only 
to the narrative suspense, functioning as hiatus. Also, there are a 
good number of rather simple folk songs which do use jazz repetition 
but on so elementary a level as hardly to be worth considering. 

Jazz refrain can achieve moving effects indeed, however, so moving 
as to raise the folk song alongside genuine poetry: “Swannanoa 
Town,” for example. (The music here is quite simple, allowing the 
words alone to produce the effect.) 


Swannanoa Town, O, Swannanoa Town, O, 
That’s my home, baby, that’s my home. 


I’m going back to the Swannanoa Town, O, 
Before long, baby, before long. 


When you hear the hoodows hollering, 
Sign of rain, baby, sign of rain. 


When you hear my bull-dog barking, 
Somebody round, baby, somebody round. 


When you hear my pistol firing, 
Another man dead, baby, another man dead. 


I'll be back all in September, 
‘Twon’t be long, baby, twon’t be long. 


**Poems of Gerard Manley Hopkins, 2nd ed. (London, 1930), pages 1-2. 
**Carl Withers, ed., A Rocket in My Pocket (New York, 1948), p. 101. 
“Tbid., p. 102. 
**Ibid., p. 104. 
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Look for me till your eye runs water, 
I'll be at home, baby, I'll be at home. 


O Lord, Ella, what’s your trouble? 
I have none, baby, I have none. 


Don’t you remember last December, 


The wind blowed cold, baby, the wind blowed cold. 


I’m a-going back to Swannanoa Town, O, 

That’s my home, baby, that’s my home.!9 
As in the passage from Gertrude Stein, the sudden flashes of natural 
speech against the jazz set here achieve a particular poignancy: “If 
I ever killed myself Melanctha it’d be by accident, and if I ever killed 
myself by accident Melanctha, I’d be awful sorry.” That “I’d be awful 
sorry” comes like a drawn-out sigh, a sudden release, after the jazz 
set. 

The great folk song in which the refrain sets up an ominous per- 
cussion is “Edward,” whose subtle variations of cadence and phrasing 
heard against the steady beat of ‘Edward, Edward,” “Mither, mither,” 
and the repeated questions and answers, produce a marvelous effect 
of sustained anticipation and terrible fulfillment. 


‘Why dois your brand sae drap wi bluid, Edward, Edward, 
Why dois your brand sae drap wi bluid, 
And why sae sad gang yee O?’ 
‘O I hae killed my hauke sae guid, Mither, mither, 
O I hae killed my hauke sae guid 
And I had nae mair bot hee O.’2° 


Both “Edward” and “Swannanoa Town” attain their integrity through 
the jazz set. They are by no means regular poems; their meter is not 
conventionally clean, although both may be scanned to approximate 
such a meter; the feet, such as they are, drop and add syllables freely. 
The whole structure of both would lapse into prose, or free verse, if 
you will, but for the refrain, which provides a continuing, cohesive ex- 
pectancy while at the same time allowing the narrative to make free, 
if momentary, departures from the set. 

Nonsense repetition is indispensable in children’s patter songs. It 
is entirely functional here—coinciding with the bouncing of a ball or 
the skipping of a rope—or the setting up of an incantatory chant with 

Cecil Sharp, ed., English Folk Songs from the Southern Appalachians (Lon- 


don, 1932), II, 42. 
*°Sargent and Kittredge, op. cit., p. 25. 
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a kind of magical purpose, as in counting-out formulas, which have 
the tone of primitive sortilege rites and are often surrealistic in their 
nonsense repetition. 


One-ery, two-ery, ickery, Ann, 
Fillicy, fallacy, Nicholas, John, 
Queever, quaver, English, Knaver, 
Stinckelum, stanckelum, Jericho, Buck! 2? 


Ana, mana, dipery Dick, 
Delia, dolia, Dominick; 
Hytcha, pytcha, dominytcha, 
Hy, pon, tush.?? 


Intza, mintza, tootsa-la, 
Filla mah-leenka, leenka, la, 
Filla mah-lee 

Filla mah-lah 

Intza-mintza, tootsa-la.23 


Counting-out formulas depending on the nonsense set are international. 


Scotland: Eatum, peatum, penny, pie, 
Babyloni, stickum, stie, 
Stand you out thereby.*4 


India: Ha hoo, ta too, 
Pooska, bramina, padala, stoo!25 


Basque: Harla, marla, kin-kuan-kin, portan-zela, 
portain-min, arrichinalet, 
Segere, megere, kiru, karum, pec! 26 


Swedish: Ala, dala; 
Fike, fake; 
Bande, krake; 
Stina, stana; 
Bus, bas; 
Knis, knas; 
Knagen.?7 
**H. Carrington Bolton, “The Counting-Out Rhymes of Children,” JAF, I 
(1888), 31. 
“Ibid, p. 33. 
*8Recorded by myself on basis of my wife’s memory of Brooklyn, New York, 
chant current in the 1930’s. 
**Bolton, op. cit., p. 33. 
**Ibid., p. 34 
**Ibid., p. 35. 
*"I bid. 
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French: Un, deux, trois, 
Tu ne les pas. 
Quatre, cinq, six, 

Va t’en dici.?8% 
The jazz set in every case is broken just before the final finger points. 
Counting-out rimes, as has been suggested, depend so often on 
nonsense because they are methods of choosing; they decide who is 
“it,” they separate one member of the community from the others, and 
there is an air of abracadabra wizardy about the process.2® Rope- 
skipping chants, however, having a less magical objective, simply re- 
peat, using identical rime principally as the device to establish the set. 
Here is a rather long rope-skipping lyric, which has many variations. 


Mother, mother, I am ill, 

Call the doctor over the hill. 

In came the doctor, 

In came the nurse, 

In came the lady with the alligator purse. 

I don’t want the doctor, 

I don’t want the nurse, 

I don’t want the lady with the alligator purse. 
Out went the doctor, 

Out went the nurse, 

Out went the lady with the alligator purse.?° 


A macabre variant of this, an instance of improvisation, is the follow- 
ing: 


Mother, mother, I am sick, 

Call the doctor, quick, quick, quick. 
Doctor, doctor, will I die? 

Yes, my dear, but don’t cry. 

How many cars will there be at my funeral? 
One, two, three, four, etc.31 


Here is a ball-bouncing chant: 


Hello hello hello SIR. 
Meet me at the gro-CER. 
No SIR 

Why SIR 


**Tbid. 

2°See Bolton on this subject, ibid. 

*°Charles Speroni, “Some Rope-Skipping Rhymes from Southern California,” 
CFQ (1942), I, 247. 

*Ibid., note 3. 
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Because I have a cold SIR 
Let me hear you sneeze SIR 


Hop-choo hop-choo HOP-CHOO SIR.3? 


Each “sir” marks the bounce of the ball as it goes under the leg, and 
the verse finishes in a percussive fanfare, with the leg of the bouncer 
and the ball in constant fast motion. 

Any kind of regular, mundane, rhythmic activity is likely to have 
some folk lyric to mirror the action. Sea chanties accompanying the 
appropriate labor, household washing chores, cowboy laments paced 
by the slow, long riding of the horse and singer, are other instances 
of folk songs accompanying normal work, although, obviously not all 
of these, not even many, use jazz rhythms. 

Alliteration generally buttresses rime and nonsense. Like pure 
nonsense itself, alliteration appears often with a somewhat occult ob- 
jective. ‘Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled peppers,” for example, 
has been suggested to be traceable to a formula for curing hiccups.* 

There are a number of good reasons why jazz rhythms should have 
developed naturally in folk songs. I do not want to strain the analogy 
with music, but the basic beat, the basic measure, of folk lyric has 
much the same raison d’étre of the heavy rhythm of jazz music. Jazz 
music—to simplify excessively—has been traced to primitive dancing 
and marching, to primitive community rites in which the continuous, 
unchanging thump-thump-thump of the drum provided the underlying 
time, while chants and mumbles were counterpointed against it. Folk 
lyrics followed a community development, too, being passed on by 
voice and memory. If folk lyrics were to have any continuity, they 
needed the nemonic reinforcement of insistent rhythm. As dancers 
move to a regular beat, so children bounce a ball, hop, skip rope, 
taunt one another—and the activity helps keep the words themselves 
alive. 

I spoke earlier of improvisation as offering a link between jazz 
music and jazz text. Again, I should not want to make a clear and 
equal comparison. Improvisation in musical jazz is a special sort of 
thing; the performer departs from the fixed form ad libitum, playing 
variations on it, much as a violinist handles the cadenza in a concerto, 
regularly returning to the basic time and the basic melody. There is 

**Recorded by myself in Brooklyn, New York, in the late 1940’s. Similar 
versions have been recorded; see note 37 below. 


“Iona and Peter Opie, ed., The Oxford Dictionary of Nursery Rhymes 
(Oxford, 1951), p. 347. 
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usually no one “performer” with reference to a folk song, at least not 
in the same sense as there is one for jazz music, but surely the many 
variants that exist of even the simplest folk song syggest that a similar 
response to the basic text has been operative whenever the folk lyric 
was being disseminated. “Occasionally so radical are the alterations,” 
to quote only one comment on variations in children’s play songs, 
this in an article on rope-skipping rimes, “so radical are the alterations 
made by the additions or substitutions, that the older boys and girls 
can recognize only a few lines of the new version when the rhymes 
chanted by the younger children are read to them.”34 Sometimes 
these corruptions are easy enough to account for, other times they 
are baffling. In one text, “bobtail-vinegar” emerged as “Baptist min- 
ister.”35 Even the recent manufactured folk song “Davy Crockett” 
turned out in one child’s rendition to be about “the king of the wild 
front ear.”36 

Calypso singing today has been highly formalized, and most of the 
popular numbers have been “fixed” by printing and recording, but 
calypso was, and to some degree still is, marked by its endlessly unfixed 
character, a song going through as many versions as there were— 
or are—performers. And calypso in its uncommercialized form depends 
a good deal on jazz rhythms. 

Nor is jazz improvisation limited only to text—or to continue the 
analogy with music, to melody alone. There is syncopation, the dis- 
placement of expected accent, there is modulation of phrasing, there is 
continual playing with the spirit of the basic text, distortions and 
“off-key” variations, most of which are not readily apparent even in 
parallel versions unless one is responsive to the jazz element. Here is 
a variant of the rope-skipping rime above. The changes are not just 
a matter of changes in the text; there is a shift of the whole tone, as 
though some individual performer, as in jazz music, were toying, deli- 
cately but meaningfully, with the basic, simple structure. 


Ding-a-ling, a-ling, Sir, 

Can you come out and play, Sir? 

—No, Sir. —Why, Sir? 

—Because I got a cold, Sir. 

—Where did you get the cold, Sir? 
“*Speroni, op. cit., p. 245. 


“Bolton, op. cit., p. 33. 
““Reported to me by a friend about her daughter. 
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—At the North Pole, Sir. 

—Did you catch a polar bear, Sir? 
—No, Sir. —Why, Sir? 
—Because I got a cold, Sir.37 


This repeats ad infinitum—or at least, until mother calls for supper. 

Much has been written about jazz music and its relation to the 
basic rhythms of such natural movements as dancing or working or 
praying. Modern composers have for some time now been perfecting 
an idiom which recognizes and makes use of the level of popular com- 
munication inherent in jazz, Gershwin, Copeland, Britten, Carlo- 
Menotti, Stravinsky, Bernstein, for example. And T. S. Eliot has 
been aiming at the same effect in some of his poetry. “What we have 
to do,” he has said, “is to bring poetry into the world in which the 
audience lives and to which it returns when it leaves the theatre. . .”38 
Mr. Eliot has done much to “bring poetry into the world” in the imita- 
tions of W. S. Gilbert in his charming doggerel about cats, in his 
sensitive response to Kipling’s music-hall appeal, in his use of the jazz 
rhythms of popular music and folk songs in the context of serious com- 
munication. And Bertolt Brecht’s Three-Penny Opera and Auden and 
Stravinsky’s Rake’s Progress are most provocative ventures of the sort 
Mr. Eliot had in mind. It seems to me not at all an over-statement 
to suggest that the final perfection of the theatrical verse medium Mr. 
Eliot sets up as a desideratum will come through the recognition of the 
natural jazz rhythms in folk songs of every sort. Folk songs, after all, 
are one of the basic forms of universal popular communication. 

One can only speculate on why the jazz element is so crucial to 
folk lyric, as it is, one need hardly say, to authentic American popular 
music. Implicit in jazz rhythm is the discipline of repetition, of fixity. 
Like the steady tom-tom, jazz rhythm establishes a community; it 
makes the listener part of the folk, it has a social import. But it offers 
freedom, too; it offers an opportunity for genuinely individual re- 
sponse. Consider Piet Mondrian’s geometrical abstract, “‘Boggie-Woo- 
gie,’3® I think the title is; it is austerely precise in its lines, yet the 
bright reds and oranges leap vividly about. The aspirated pause, to 
cite only one jazz device, which has become overused in the throats 
of too many young singers today, both breaks away from and acknowl- 

*"Speroni, op. cit., p. 252. 

**Poetry and Drama, p. 31. 

**Hung in the Museum of Modern Art in New York. 
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edges the set. The folk composer or folk performer or folk listener— 
within any one text, and from one text to another—may simultaneously 
stray and conform. And when, as in “Edward,” substance, sound, and 
structure blend, as in Greek tragedy, high art is achieved, for the so- 
cial, the ritualistic, and the individual needs all receive expression. 

Whatever the rationale for the appearance of jazz rhythms in folk 
songs—and anthropologists and psychologists may ultimately offer us 
a more meaningful explanation than a mere prosodist can—it seems 
evident that what has kept folk songs, children’s songs particularly, 
effectively current for so long has been their natural jazz structure.4° 
What created jazz in America—the only art form America has de- 
veloped, some students of our culture would say—has been what has, 
for so long, kept folk songs alive, and what contributes to the con- 
tinued development of new ones—natural jazz rhythms. 


University of New Mexico 


‘“Swannanoa Town,” for example, has much in common with the texts 
of the surviving “blues” and “torch” songs of the 1920’s. 











“THE WALTZ OF THE WOLVES” 


by 
John Q. Anderson 


tributors which William T. Porter’s New York sporting journal, 

the Spirit of the Times,! printed or reprinted from other papers, 
is “The Waltz of the Wolves” by an unidentified correspondent of the 
New Orleans Delta.2 This short sketch, typical of the regional writing 
of the Old Southwest before the Civil War, is rich in description of 
folkways and folk superstitutions of Anglo-Saxon Louisiana in the 
1840’s. In order to show the full, lusty flavor of the sketch, it follows 
in its entirety: 

Wolves abound in the waste and desolate woods along Leaf River, 
Louisiana. A year or two since, a wedding being about to come off 
there it was necessary to send some twelve miles for an old nigger 
fiddler, who was indispensable at every frolic, quiltin’, or house-raising 
forty miles round. A wild, hilly, unsettled country lay between. In 
the meantime the company gathered, the Squire performed the cere- 
mony, the groom had taken half a dozen horns with his particular 
friends, and the jests at his expense had all been perpetrated and 
laughed at. The bride and the young ladies sat ranged round the room, 
like so many statues pinned to the walls. The bashful gallants stood 
outside about the door and windows, anxious to be in but reluctant to 
approach and urging each other to break the ice. 

The Squire and a knot of old ’uns were talking politics and as the 
evening was warm guzzling every ten minutes from a huge hump- 
shouldered, short-necked, four-sided bottle, several of which might 
be seen on a stump before the door, while a score of matrons in white 
caps and aprons by the blaze of light wood torches were bustling about 
the suppertable in an adjoining house. At length the girls began to 
yawn. The pretty bride herself grew drowsy. A scraping of feet was 


MONG THE NUMEROUS backwoods sketches from Louisiana con- 


"See Norris W. Yates’ William T. Porter and the Spirit of the Times: A Study 
of the Big Bear School of Humor (Baton Rouge, 1957), passim. 

"The Delta was started in 1845 as a rival of the Picayune and continued 
until it was confiscated by Federal troops in 1862.—Fayette Copeland, Kendall 
of the Picayune (Norman, Okla., 1943), p. 141. “The Waltz of the Wolves” 
was picked up from the Delta and reprinted in the Spirit, XIX (Nov. 24, 1849), 
No. 40, p. 473. 
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heard on the gallery, and one or two impatient young bucks com- 
menced shufflin’, cracking their heels together, and cutting the pigeon 
wing. Still no fiddler came. Hour after hour rolled by—supper was 
deferred—the drinks came faster and stronger, the yawning more fre- 
quent among the ladies—the talking louder among the gentlemen 
around the stump, and yet Old John was not forthcoming. As the night 
wore on the seven stars were high in the heavens, the impatience of the 
company became unbounded, and it was suggested that he should be 
sent for. A wedding without a fiddler was not considered lawful, and 
the Squire swore there should be no “greasy doings” or “chicken 
fixins” till Old John came. The idea flashed across them that per- 
haps he had been beset by wolves. No sooner was this thought of than 
half a dozen young fellows mounted and galloped down the path that 
led to the forest. About four miles distant stood a waste [deserted | 
house, and as they approached it, an infernal howling was heard and 
now and then amidst the din the squeaking of a fiddle. The old place 
had long been reported to be haunted. One moment the boys listened 
with surprise. The howl of a single wolf had no terrors for them, but 
the diabolical serenade from a dozen and the twanging of the catgut 
in that dark old house—Davy Crockett himself couldn’t have stood it, 
so they “turned tail’ and ‘cut dirt” for the place they came from 
and reported that the devil had nabbed Old John and was then at 
the haunted house dancing a breakdown with a gang of she-wolves for 
his partners! So wonderful a story, supported by sundry emphatic 
oaths, threw everything into confusion. The young ladies didn’t quite 
go into ‘“‘duck fits,” but they exchanged mysterious looks and gathered 
round a withered old woman, whose voice sank into a whisper as she 
related strange tales of that deserted dwelling. The Squire, the oracle 
of the settlement, discredited the story. He took a big drink and in- 
sinuated that the boys had tipped the bottle once too often before they 
set out and roundly swore that he would face all the wolves on Leaf 
River and all the devils in h—ll, if the company would back him. 

A horn all round was taken on the strength of this speech, and 
in a few minutes the men were all enroute for the scene of action. 
They rode on in great glee for a mile or two, but gradually lapsed into 
silence, and at length the wolf chorus came floating on the breeze, and 
then the sharp notes of a fiddle were distinctly heard. The horsemen 
dismounted and crept on cautiously, concealed by the bushes, toward 
the haunted cabin. At that moment the moon burst forth and within 
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the building might be seen the old fiddler, poised in the air, playing 
a Virginia reel while a crowd of wolves, or demons, were leaping, 
bounding, and howling to the music! A council was called. The com- 
pany, satisfied that it really was the devil, voted an immediate retreat, 
but the Squire jerked out his prayerbook and swore he would run his 
nose through the chinks if every man scringed from him. He started 
forward with book in hand while two others, half afraid and _ half 
ashamed, dropped into line. The nearer he got, the louder and more 
devoutly he spoke. The howling became terrific; the fiddling grew 
sharper; and suddenly the din and yell rose to such a tremendous key 
that human nature couldn’t stand it. The line paused, then broke in 
every direction, and the Squire, shouting devil take the hindmost, 
nourished by the sigh that came ever and anon from her gentle bosom. 
ladies. There was no sleeping that night. The rose-leaf on the bride’s 
cheek paled away; the jessamine drooped on her raven locks, though 
nourished by the sigh that came ever and anon from her gentle bosom. 
The groom sat by, clasping her velvet hands and gazing with long, 
fond looks into her lustrous eyes. 

At length day came, and a more haggard, disappointed set was never 
seen. It was determined once more to repair to the fatal spot. There was 
a clear sky and a spanking breeze. They rode boldly forward. There 
stood the house. The tumult was as loud as ever. A dozen wolves 
leaped up and down panting for breath, their eyes red and firey, their 
tails switching furiously, and there on the joist was perched—not the 
devil—but Old John himself! 

The story is soon explained. He had set out rather late on the 
preceding evening for the wedding. Night overtook him among the 
hills, and he soon heard the ravenous creatures on his track. Nearer 
and nearer they came: faster and faster he fled, but still they gained 
upon him. He dropped his hat—that detained them an instant. He 
threw down his coat—they stopped to scent it, but the next moment 
on they came in full view. Almost desperate, he tore off his shirt, but 
they merely paused to toss it in the air. Their prey was just before 
them, and on they rushed. The fugitive dashed into the cabin, bounded 
convulsively to the joist, and at the instant that he swung himself from 
the floor, the whole troop plunged madly in, gnashing their teeth and 
frantic for blood. Finding himself secure and recovering his composure, 
he slid along the beam and closed the door, thus imprisoning the whole 
gang. He then braced himself up, unslung the fiddle, and began to play 
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in hopes of being heard and to keep himself awake. John, like most 
of his drowsy race, was apt to sleep, and to avoid it rattled off his 
jigs till daylight. The effect of the music on the wolves was singular. 
They leaped up incessantly, foaming at the mouth, snapping at each 
other, howling hideously, and to all appearances raving mad. 

John was soon relieved, the monsters shot and scalped. The com- 
pany repaired back to the ladies, converted the supper into a breakfast, 
had a roaring carouse, and the ruins of the “haunted house”’ are still 
to be seen on the waters of Leaf River. 


N. O. Delta 


This sketch presents a vivid picture of some frontier folkways as 
well as some common folk superstitions. The author’s reference to 
frolics, quiltings, and house-raisings shows that he was aware of the 
social practices of the Southern backwoods. The term “frolic” to de- 
note a community gathering for a combination of work and play dates 
from about 1775, and whether the work to be done was building a log 
cabin, clearing land, picking cotton, sewing, or shucking corn, the 
gathering usually ended with an all-night dance and a mid-night sup- 
per. A wedding was an occasion for an elaborate and boisterous frolic, 
complete with hours of dancing of reels and Kentucky running sets 
(forerunner of the square dance), “stealing away” the bride and put- 
ting the groom to bed beside her, with plenty of food and liquor for 
all. 

These customs of the wedding frolic were widely practiced in the 
South long before they are mentioned in print. One of the earliest ac- 
counts is a description of a week-long dance frolic in Tennessee in 
1788 celebrating the return of John Sevier and his Indian fighters from 
a campaign. Humorous descriptions begin with A. B. Longstreet’s 
amusing account of a dance in the Georgia backwoods.> After Porter 
began publishing backwoods sketches in the Spirit of the Times, 
numerous descriptions of frolics and backwoods weddings appeared in 

*See my “Frolic: Social Dancing on the Southern Frontier,” Dance Magazine, 
XXX (Oct., 1956), 14-16, 83, 85, and ibid., (Nov., 1956), 35, 80-81. 

“Everett Dick, The Dixie Frontier: A Social History of the Southern Frontier 


from the First Transmontane Beginnings to the Civil War (New York, 1948), 
p. 131. 


5Georgia Scenes (1835), p. 10 ff. 
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print, and by 1849 when The Waltz of the Wolves” appeared the 
form was quite conventional.6 

This Louisiana backwoods wedding exemplifies several folk cus- 
toms of the period: the affair lasted all night (some included an “in- 
fare’ the following day); the marriage ceremony was performed by a 
local official called “the Squire,’ who was usually the justice of the 
peace and often the only répresentative of the law within many miles; 
the girls stayed in the house and the boys outside until the dancing 
started; the older women prepared the food for the supper, working in 
the light of torches; a fiddler, usually a Negro in the South, was the 
sole musician to furnish music for the dancing; the boys exhibited in- 
dividual skill in executing showy steps of the reel; crude jokes were 
made at the expense of the groom; and corn liquor was supplied from 
gallon jugs for men and boys. 

“Scalping” the wolves is another folk custom referred to in the 
sketch. Since wolves constituted a threat to the livestock of the settlers, 
a bounty was offered for destroying them. In order to receive pay, the 
backwoodsmen cut off the ears of the slain wolves and took them to 
the local authorities as proof. 

Although the folk superstitions referred to in ““The Waltz of the 
Wolves” are common ones, they show the transfer and spread of Euro- 
pean folk beliefs in the new world. The haunted house, for instance, 
is a perfect setting for what the guests at the frolic imagined was go- 
ing on at the “waste house.’ The folk imagination is at work when 
the girls gather around the “withered old woman, whose voice sank into 
a whisper as she related strange tales of that deserted dwelling.” The 
mysterious house is naturally associated with evil and black magic; 
consequently, the boys who return from seeking Old John report that 
the Negro fiddler was seized by the Devil and was forced to play for 
a witches’ dance in which the Devil besports himself with the female 
wolves. The devil may hold a human being against the captive’s will 
and may assume any form he wishes. Traditionally, wolves have been 
associated with evil, probably because they prey on domestic animals.7 

An equally ancient superstition appears in the tale when the -Squire 
confidently approaches the haunted house, emboldened by the prayer- 


"See “Wedding and Deer Hunt in Kentucky,” Spirit, IX (Feb. 8, 1840), 583; 
“Western Life and Manners,” ibid.. XIV (March 16, 1844), 3; “The Wedding 
at Old Clem Duncan’s,” ibid., XVII (June 26, 1847); “Abe Newham’s ‘Nup- 
shells,” ibid., XVII (Jan. 8, 1848). 

*The wolf has also befriended man, as in the Romulus and Remus legend, 
as shown in the many tales of human beings raised by wolf-mothers. 
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book he holds in his hand and by the pious words he utters. The 
prayerbook is, of course, synonymous with the holy relic, the amulet, 
the talisman, or object with magical powers which can ward off evil. 
Likewise, the prayer is intended to drive away evil spirits. To achieve 
the desired humorous effect however, the author allows the Squire’s 
bravery to vanish at the sight of the dancing wolves, and the Squire 
appropriately shouts “devil take the hindmost” and heads the flight 
from the haunted house. 

One last folk motif in “The Waltz of the Wolves is the theme of 
disrobing while being pursued. Negro John, hotly pursued by the 
wolves, discards, one at a time, his hat, his coat, and his shirt—but 
not his fiddle.* Disrobing in full flight from a vicious animal seems 
to have been fairly common on the American frontier; J. Frank Dobie 
has collected numerous examples of this remarkable feat in which the 
pursued is usually a woman and the pursuer, a panther. Mr. Dobie 
found so many alleged factual accounts of this occurrence in so many 
widely separated places that he questions whether they are fact or 
folklore.9 

The unknown author of “The Waltz of the Wolves” was probably 
a journalist, perhaps from New Orleans,!® though the mention of hills 
in the sketch may indicate that it originated in north Louisiana or 
the Florida parishes and could have been written by a country news- 
paper editor, a lawyer, or a doctor. At any rate, the author was a 
member of what Yates calls “the party of property and privilege in 
the South” who looked upon the manners and customs of backwoods- 
men with amused tolerance, if not scorn, and described them vividly 
and realistically in print. A specific indication that the author was 
familiar with the ‘‘polite literature” of his period is his parody of 
the style of the “scribbling women” in this excerpt: 


The rose-leaf on the bride’s cheek paled away; the jessamine 
drooped on her raven locks, though nourished by the sigh that came 
ever and anon from her gentle bosom. The groom sat by, clasping 


“Fiddles were carefully guarded on the frontier and often, like trusted rifles, 
given names. 

*“Throwing Sunbonnets to Panthers,’ a paper read at the Thirty-Seventh 
Annual Meeting of the Texas Folklore Society, Austin, Texas, April 10-11, 1953. 

“Trebla” (Albert C. Ainsworth), H. P. A., and William C. Hall were New 
Orleans journalists who contributed to the Spirit. 
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her velvet hands and gazing with long, fond looks into her lustrous 
eye.11 


In conclusion, the numerous backwoods sketches contributed from 
Louisiana to the Spirit of the Times and to the New Orleans news- 
papers contain a wealth of information on frontier folkways and folk 
superstitions. “The Waltz of the Wolves” is one of the richer ones. 


Texas A. and M. College 


“See Joseph N. Satterwhite, “The Tremulous Formula: Form and Technique 
in Godey’s Fiction,” American Quarterly, VIII (Summer, 1956), 99-113. 


























PROVERBS IN THE PLAYS OF 
WILLIAM WYCHERLEY 


by 
Archer Taylor 


the writings of William Wycherley (1640? - 1716). As the fol- 

lowing collection shows, he used almost exclusively proverbs 
of general currency. In a few instances he seems to have been the first 
to use a proverb, but instances of this sort like ‘‘to save his bacon” are 
few. The following collection is therefore chiefly valuable as evidence 
for the general familiarity with these sayings. Only “The silent Sow 
does eat most grains,” ““Nay, now you shall be the Doctor,” “Fox-red,” 
“Hasty as Lightning,” “Keen as thought,” “Take hold of a Maid by 
her Smock, and a Widow by her Writings, and they cannot get from 
you,” “‘ ’tis as impossible for a man to live, and be a miser, as to love 
and be wise,’ as they say,” “The less we speak, the more we think,” 
“Still like Stock,” “Wittals make the best Husbands” need be pointed 
out as unusual. The quotations have been arranged alphabetically ac- 
cording to the most important noun in the phrase with cross-references 
to the noun from the adjective in the case of the surprisingly few pro- 
verbial comparisons. Wycherley’s four plays have been excerpted: 
The Country-Wife, 1673 (published 1675); The Gentleman Dancing- 
Master, 1672 (published 1673); Love in a Wood, 1668 (published 
1672); and The Plain Dealer, 1676 (published 1677). References are 
to acts and are followed by the volume and page in the edition by 
Montague Summers, The Complete Works of William Wycherley (4 v., 
London, 1924). The anonymous Hero and Leander in Burlesque 
(1669) has also been excerpted, but the poems and letters yielded so 
little that the result of a hasty reading has not been included. The 
annotation has been limited to the citation of M. P. Tilley, A Dictionary 
of the Proverbs in England in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries 
(Ann Arbor, 1950). In a few instances it has been necessary to have 
resort to W. G. Smith and Janet Heseltine, The Oxford Dictionary of 
English Proverbs (2d ed., by Sir Harvey, Oxford, 1948); T. Hilding 
Svartengren, Jntensifying Similes in English (Lund, 1918); and A New 
English Dictionary. 


[J eer of English proverbs contain few quotations from 
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Bacon. For lazy Boar himself began to reckon/ That he must move 
if he wou’d save his Bacon. H&L (IV 82). Tilley B24. 


Bo-peep. his elbows playing at bo-peep Behind his back. Love in a 
Wood II (1, 88). Tilley B540. 


Bud. but I'll nip his love in the bud. Country-Wife III (II, 36-37). 
Tilley B702. 


Bully. your Bully, you see, is a Coward with a long Sword. Country- 
Wife I (II, 17). Oxford p. 69. 


Butter. Are you the same that look’d but now forsooth/ As if Butter 
wou’d not melt in your mouth. H&L (IV 92). Tilley B774. 


Candle. you cannot hold a Candle to the Divel. Love in a Wood I 
(1, 76). Tilley C 42. 


Comparisons are odious. H&L CIV, 83). Tilley C576. 
Dead. See Herring. 
Doctor. Nay, now you shall be the Doctor. Country-Wife I (II, 14). 


Dog. To well-disposed Folkes still .. . Dog in Manger. H&L (IV, 
80). Tilley D513. 


Eel. This little Rogue cou’d hold an Eele by th’ tail. H&L (IV, 75). 
Tilley E 61. 

Eye, 1. Your Eyes are always bigger than your Belly. H&L (IV, 88). 
Tilley E261. 
2. I defie ’till now the World to say . .. that Black’s my Eye. 
H&L (IV, 95). Tilley E252. 

Familiarity. familiarity breeds contempt. Love in a Wood IV (I, 
121). Tilley F47. 

Fast. But I'll play fast and loose with you yet, if there be Law. 
Plain-Dealer WI (11, 151). Tillery P 401. 

Fivepence. his Mistress is as fine as fippence. Love in a Wood V (I, 
137). Tilley F341. 

Fool. Fools have Fortune, they say. Gentleman Dancing-Master 


IiI (1, 187). Tilley F536. 


Fox. Fox-red. H&L (IV, 79). Svartengren p. 247. 
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Grig. Hah, ha, ha, Cousin, dou [thou] are a merry Grigg. Gentle- 
man Dancing-Master I (1, 162). Tilley G 454. 


Harm. Harm watch, harm catch. H&L (IV, 82). Tilley H167. 
Hasty. See Lightning. 
Herring. dead as Herring! H&L (IV, 102). Tilley H446. 


Hood. Well, the Hood does not make the Monk. Gentleman Dancing- 
Master IV (1, 202). Tilley H586. 


Ice. may break the Ice. H&L (IV, 92). Tilley 13. 


Iron. prudent thought Of striking on the Iron while ’twas hot. H&L 
(IV, 94). Tilley 194. 


Joan. Joan’s as good as my Lady in the dark. Love in a Wood II (I, 
90). Tilley J57. 


Keen. See Thought. 


Lightning. Hasty as Lightning. H&L (IV,78). Tilley L279 (swift) ; 
Svartengren, p. 380 (swift, sudden). 


Look. Resolv’d with them to look ’ere he did leap. H&L CIV, 81). 
Tilley L429. 


Maid. there is a saying, Take hold of a Maid by her Smock, and a 
Widow by her Writings, and they cannot get from you. Plain- 
Dealer III CII, 151). 


[Man], 1. There is a Proverb .. . You may know him by his Com- 
pany. Love in a Wood I (I, 78). Tilley M248. 
2. ’tis as impossible for a man to love, and be a miser, as to love 
and be wise, as they say. Love in a Wood III (I, 112). 


Mast. tall as Mast. H&L (IV, 79). Svartengren, p. 283 (long). 


Mother. The Mother found her Daughter in the Oven. Gentleman 
Dancing-Master I (1, 280). Tilley W353. 


Nose. I'll lead the easie, honest Fool by the Nose, as I us’d to do. 
Plain-Dealer IV (IV, 170). Tilley N233. 


Penny. Well, a Penny for the secret, Daughter. Gentleman Dancing- 
Master IV (1, 215). Tilley P203 (thought). 
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Plaindealing. plain dealing is a Jewel. Country-Wife IV (II, 61). 
Tilley P381. 

Red. See Fox. 


Roast meat. can’t you fare well, but you must cry Roast-meat! 
Gentleman Dancing-Master 1 (1, 169). Tilley M849. 


Service. Though proffer’d service stinks, they say. H&L (IV, 91). 
Tilley $252. 


Sheep’s eye. i saw her just now give him the languishing Eye, ask 
they call it, that is, the Whitings-Eye, of old called the Sheeps-Eye. 
—Gentleman Dancing-Master IV (1, 212). Tilley $323. 


Sow. The silent Sow (Madam) does eat most Grains. Gentleman 
Dancing-Master I (1, 169). Tilley S681. 


Speak. The less we speak, the more we think,/ And he sees most, that 
seems to wink. Gentleman Dancing-Master V (I, 231). 


Still. See Stock. 


Stock. [Leda] Lay still like Stock. H&L (IV, 86). Cf. NED. Stock 
59 (citing no example), Stock-still. 


Subject. I am for the French Maxim, if you wou’d have your Female 
Subjects Loyal, keep ’em poor. Plain-Dealer I (II, 118). 


Table. I’m glad to find the Tables turn’d. Plain-Dealer IV (II, 175). 
Tilley T4. 


Thought. Keen as her thought. H&L CIV, 88). 


Trout. I must not lose a Trout for a Fly. Gentleman Dancing- Mas- 
ter V (I, 227). Tilley F399, citing only examples from collections. 


Wall. Walls have ears. Love in a Wood III (I, 111). Tilley W19. 


Wittol. the sage Maxim of your Sex, which is, Wittals make the best 
Husbands. Gentleman Dancing-Master V (I, 219). 


Wood. Love in a Wood (title). Tilley W732 (in a wood perplexed). 


Word, 1. a word to the wise. Gentleman Dancing-Master II (I, 180). 
Tilley W781. 
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2. Ay, ay, fair words butter no Cabbages. Plain-Dealer V (II, 
191). Tilley W791 (parsnips). 

3. Nay, hold, Sir, two words to the Bargain. Gentleman Dancing- 
Master V (1, 228). Tilley W827. 


Yellow. Mthinks you look a little yellow on‘t’. Love in a Wood 1 (I, 
84). The meaning is “with disapproval.” 


University of California, Berkeley 




















GESTURES: A WORKING BIBLIOGRAPHY 


by 
FRANCIS HAYES 


FOREWORD 


to be included. In my article on Gesture in the Encyclopedia Amert- 

cana (1941), I had formulated a practicable classification of ges- 
tures into three types: folk, technical, and autistic. However, within a 
short time after the present work was begun, the artificiality of attempt- 
ing to limit research to “folk” gesticulation alone became evident. Num- 
erous gestures have a way of jumping into two, or even three, cate- 
gories. When Uriel recognized Satan by his gestures as the Fiend 
journeyed toward Eden, in Book IV of Paradise Lost, or when Moses 
lifted his hands on high and held them there to bring victory to the 
Israelites (he grew weary and had to have help), or when the minister 
stands, closes his eyes, lifts his face to heaven, and raises his arm to 
say the benediction, are these “folk” gestures? How should we class- 
ify the gestural etymons described by Tchang-Tcheng-Ming (gq. v.) 
in his book on archaic Chinese? The lifted hand of the President of 
the United States at his inauguration? What kind of gesture is the 
salute to the flag? A Jehovah’s Witness in 1943 received a life sen- 
tence (later rescinded) for refusing to make this gesture. Where should 
one put the Nazi tribal salute of hateful memory? The meanings of 
numerous autistic facial expressions studied by psychologists and 
psychiatrists are as widely understood as the handshake or the em- 
brace; hence they fit into more than one category. 

Perhaps all types of gesticulation are allied. At least one book 
noted in the present bibliography (Ruesch and Kees) claims there is 
relationship among all types of nonverbal communication. 

Classified or not, gesture study is on the march. H. L. Mencken, 
the most notable American linguist interested in gestures, collected a 
considerable mass of material and planned an extensive section on 
--gesticulation in a projected but never completed third supplement of 
“The American Language.” (Personal correspondence, Jan. 3, 1944). 
Levette Davidson placed gesture study in its proper perspective, with 
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reference to folklore, in American Speech, Feb. 1950. Maurice Krout 
and many other psychologists have written voluminously on gestures 
as they relate to the comprehension of human conduct. If we search 
the libraries we find acres of articles on gestures by archeologists, 
anthropologists, social anthropologists, sociologists, psychologists, so- 
cial psychologists, linguists, folklorists, psychiatrists, teachers of the 
deaf and dumb, students of the American Indians, decipherers of the 
Maya hieroglyphics and many others. They are collecting gestures 
out of the past and present, interpreting them, devising a kinetic al- 
phabet for them (Birdwhistell), searching them for the origin of 
numbers and counting ‘Dantzig, Lemoine, etc.), for the origin of 
writing (Danzel, Hoffman), of grammar (Goldberg), and indeed, for 
the origin of language itself (see especially Johannesson and Paget). 
As the word significance itself would indicate, communication 
by gestures almost certainly antedates communication by speech. 

The present listing is a working bibliography, not an exhaustive 
one. The printing presses of today are bigger, better, faster, and almost 
beyond number. Students of gesticulation multiply so fast that a part- 
time bibliographer becomes progressively short of breath keeping pace 


with them. Exhaustive bibliographies compiled by any but full-time 
bibliographers may be a thing of the past. Withal, an exhaustive 
bibliography for gestures might very well be prolix beyond the point of 
practical use and out of proportion to the importance of the subject. 
Those who choose to narrow down to one topic from a field of study 
are still in search of gloves for handling the nettles of “the one and 
the many.” 
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of Pennsylvania Museum; to J. E. S. Thompson of the Carnegie Insti- 
tution; to S. E. Leavitt of the University of North Carolina; to R. S. 
Boggs of the University of Miami; to Dwight Bolinger of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California; to J. H. Groth of the University of 
Florida; to Lutz Roéhrich, of Mainz, Germany, for numerous items 
printed in European periodicals; to correspondents who, unasked, kind- 
ly sent in items for this bibliography. 

Particular acknowledgment is due Archer Taylor of the University 
of California at Berkeley. Without His help, tangible and intangible, 
the bibliography would never have reached publication. 

Errors of fact or judgment are the compiler’s alone. 


COMPILER’S NOTE 


The following abbreviations are placed after numerous, but not all, 
items to indicate at least one library where they may be found. 


LC—Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 


NYP—New York Public Library, 42nd St. & Fifth Ave., New York 
City. 


Col. Univ. Lib—Columbia University Library, New York City. 


Fla.—University of Florida Library. 
Items cited without comment have not been seen by the compiler. 


The compiler’s definition of a gesture in the Encyclopedia Amen- 
cana is as follows: “Any bodily movement excepting that of vocaliza- 
tion made consciously or unconsciously to communicate either with 
one’s self or with another.” Additionally we may include such seman- 
tic acts as “throwing down the gauntlet,” or chauvinistically waving 
a flag, wherein something besides the body is needed to make the 
gesture complete. 

F.C.H. 
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Abel, Carl. Linguistic essays, London, 1882. p. 265. 
“L’importance de la gesticulation dans l’entente des langues non-civilisées 
a été clairement et irréfutablement mise au jour par Carl Abel. . . .” —van 
Ginneken, p. 11. 
Adams, Mrs. Florence Adelaide. Gesture and pantomimic action. 
Albany, N. Y., 1891, 221 p. Illust. LC. 


One of the most elaborate expositions of codified gesture. An actor’s man- 
ual; 19th century style of dramatic expression. The “philosophy” sprinkled 
here and there seems quaint. 


Adoration (Gestures of). Psalms CXXXIV, 2; CXLI, 2. 


Aeppli, F. Die wichtigsten Ausdrtcke fiir das Tanzen in den romani- 
schen Sprachen. Beiheft zur Zeitschrift fir romanische Philologie, 
vol. 75. Jahrgang, 1925. Fila. 


Agreement (or pledge). ‘Bouvard was tired out. He let everything 
go for a sum so contemptible that Gouy at first opened his eyes 
wide, and exclaiming, ‘agreed!’, slapped his palm.” Flaubert, 
Bouvard et Pécuchet, chap. II (near end). 

A pledge is made by a handshake in Lope de Vega (?), La estrella de 
Sevilla, IT, 1.1525. 

Agrippa von Nettesheim, H.C. Three books of occult philosophy. 
Chicago, 1898. See chapter L11 “Of the countenance and gesture,” 
et passim. 


——Magische Werke. Berlin, 1916. 5 vols. 


Gestures and astrology, vol. I, p. 234 ff.; II, 93, ¢.16; passim. 
Alberti, E. A. A handbook of acting. New York, 1933, 205 p. 


Allen, James Turney and Italie, Gabriel. A concordance to Euripides. 
Berkeley, 1954, 686 p. In Greek. Fla. 


Allen, John Romily. Early Christian symbolism in Great Britain 
and Ireland before the 13th century. London, 1887, xix, 408 p. 


Illustrated. P. 162-163, pictures of “the Almighty hand of power and 
protection” making the gesture with thumb, index and middle finger out, 
other two fingers folded. (So sacred apparently to Canon Jorio that he 
omitted it from his book). 


Allport, F. H. Social psychology. Boston, 1924. xiv, 453 p. See p. 
226 et passim. 
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Allport, G. W. and Vernon, Phillip. Studies in expressive movement. 
N. Y. 1933, 269 p. LC, FLA. 
The psychologist’s approach to gesture, gait, and numerous other expres- 
sive movements. Offers a “tentative classification of expressive movement.” 
Amira, Karl von. Die Handgebarden in den Bilderhancschriften des 
Sachsenspiegels. Abhandlung der philosophisch-philologischen Klasse 
der kéniglichen bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaft. Vol. 23. 
Munchen, 1909, p. 163-263. One page of illustrations of hand 
gestures. NYP 


Heavily documented study of REDEGEBARDEN, HINWEISENDE 
GEBARDEN, DARSTELLENDE GEBARDEN, TAST- UND GREIFGE- 
BARDEN. Bibliography in footnotes. 

Ammann, Hermann. Die menschliche Rede. Sprachphilosophische 
Untersuchungen, 2 Bande, Lahr i.B., 1925-1928. LC 

Contents: I. T. Die Idee der Sprache und das Wesen der Wortbedeutung. 
- II. T. Der Satz: Lebensformen und Lebensfunktionen der Rede. Das Wesen 
der Satzform. Satz und Urteil. 

Ammann, Johann Conrad (1669-1724). Dissertatio de loquela surdi 
et muti. Frankfurt, 1700. Translation into English: A disserta- 
tion on speech etc., by John Conrad Ammann, MD, London, 1873. 

A much reprinted book on lip-reading and learning speech, for the deaf 
and dumb. 

Anderson, J. D. The language of gesture. Folk-lore, vol. XXXI 
(1920), p. 70. (Bengali gestures). Fla. 


Anderson, Jack. ‘The evil eye’ and hexing. West Virginia Folklore, 
III, p. 42-43. (About an Austrian hexing.) 


Andree, Richard. Ethnographische Parallelen und Vergleiche. Leip- 
zig, 1878 und 1887. (‘Boser Blick” p. 35-45); in 1889 ed., see 
chap. entitled ‘“‘gemutsdusserungen und gerarden.”’ Very few illu- 
strations. LC 


Anthriotis, N. P. Ancient and modern Greek hand and facial ges- 
tures, Morphais (Thessaloniki) (February, 1947), p. 90-92. (In 
Greek). 


Appel, G. De Romanorum precationibus. Religionsgeschichtliche Ver- 
suche und Vorarbeiten, VII (1909), p. 2. 
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Approval (Russia). After a speech in Russia, Bertrand Wolfe was 
tossed in the air several times by several men as others stood 


around and applauded. 


Apuleius. The golden ass, translated by Robert Graves. New York, 
1953. See chap. 11, p. 150: kissing. 


Arabian nights: see Book of the thousand nights and a night, The. 
Aristotle: see H. Bonitz, Index Aristotelicus. Graz, 1955. (In Greek). 


Arnals, Alexander d’. Der Operndarsteller; Lehrgang zur musika- 
lischen Darstellung in der Oper. Berlin, 1932. Illust., see chapter 
VII on gestures used in acting in opera. LC 


Arnason, Jén (1665-1743). Dactylismus ecclesiasticus; Edur, fingra- 
rim, Vidvikjandi Kyrkju-Arsins Timum . . . Kaupmanna-H@fn: 
Utgefid af P. Jonnssyni, 1838, 256 p. Tables. Illust. Sign language: 
Iceland. NYP 


Asia magazine, vol. XXVI (1626), No. 4, p. 320. One photo. In 
Tibet, customary greeting to a fellow traveller: thrust up thumb of 
right hand and thrust out the tongue. 


Asiatic society of Bengal, journal, vol III, p. 619. 
Information on Persian Gestures. 


Au, Hans von der. Das Patschen im Volkstanz des rhein-mainischen 
Raumes. Deutsche Liederkunde, Band 1, Potsdam, 1939. 





Uber Tanznamen im Rhein-Main Gebiet. Hessische Blatter 
fiir Volkskunde.. Vol. 37 (1939), p. 172-184. Not illustrated. 
NYP 

Beitrag zur Systematik westmitteldeutschen Volkstanzgutes nach seinem 
sprachlichen Wesensteil. 

Aubert, Charles. The art of pantomine, N. Y., Henry Holt, 1927. 
Translation from the French ed. of 1901. 196 diagrams. 

An actor’s handbook of gesticulation: analysis of the movements of the 
hands, expressions of the head, etc. Says “the language of dumbshow is 
universal.” Diagrams some French gestures unknown in America. LC 

Aungier, G. J. A History of Antiquities of Lyon Monastery in the 
Parish of Isleworth. London, Nichols, 1840. See p. 405-419 for 
“A table of signs used during the hours of silence by the sisters 
and brothers in the monastery of Lyon.” LC 
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Ausfeld, C. De Graecorum precationibus quaestiones. Jahrbiicher fur 
klassische Philologie. Supplementary vol. 28 Leipzig, p. 503-547; 
903. 


Austin, Gilbert. Chironomia; or a treatise on rhetorical delivery: the 
proper regulation of the voice, the countenance and gesture. With 
an investigation of the elements of gesture, and a new method for 
the notation thereof. London, 1806. 12 engr. plates, each contain- 
ing many figures. 596 p. 


Poorly organized. Principally devoted to oratorical gestures. 


Austin, Mary. Gesture in primitive drama. Theatre arts magazine, 
vol. 11 (August 1927), p.p594-605. Illust. 


“Author draws comparisons between American Indian gestures and those 
of Greek and other ancient peoples, particularly in their drama, ceremonial 
communication with the powers of the spirit world and dramatic gestural 
abstractions. The older a play is, the greater the dependence upon rite, 
symbol, and gesture. The pre-speech medium of drama was gesture. The 
true primitive knows nothing of gesture as idiosyncrasy. He never ‘fidgets’. 
The fidgets and flourishes of our modern necessity are the half-remembered 
tag ends of the sign language once universally prevailing among mankind.” 


Bacon, A. M. A manual of gestures. 7th ed., 1891. (For orators). 


Baden, T. Bemerkungen iiber das komische Gebiardenspiel der Alten 
nach den Originalen, Neue Jahrbtcher f. Phil., Suppl. I (1831), 
S.447-456. No illustrations. LC 

Author bases his remarks on diligent observation of theatrical sources 
which he feels have heretofore been neglected. 

Bailey, Flora L. Navaho motor habits. American anthropologist, 
vol. 44 (1942), p. 210-234. 


Baker, Frank. Anthropological notes on the human hand. American 


anthropologist o.s., vol. 1, No. 1 (1888). LC 


The placing of a dead person’s hand on parts of one’s body to cure dis- 
ease, and other beliefs about the magic in a dead person’s hand. 


Balogh, J. Unbeachtetes in Augustins Konfessionen. Didaskaleion 
(Torino), vol. 4, 1926, p. 10-21. 
Concerning ancient Christian prayer-wailing. 
Baptismal gesture, Look magazine (March 10, 1942). 
(Photograph with caption). 
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Barber, Jonathan. A practical treatise on gesture, chiefly abstracted 
from Gilbert Austin’s Chironomia, Cambridge, 1831. Adapted to 
the use of students of Harvard. Illustrated. LC 


A complicated system of gestures for the orator. 


Barrois, J. Dactylogie et langage primitif restitués d’aprés les monu- 
ments. Paris, Firmin Dido, 1850. 

Believes in Tower of Babel. Theorizes on origin of languages from Adam 
down thru Noah, Moses, etc. Says Jehovah talked to the Jews with manual 
gestures. (See Deut. VI, 8; Exodus XIII, 9). Barrois is on steadier ground 
on p. 58 where he cites a list of the cultural remains of Assyrians, Indians, 
Egyptians, Chinese and Mexicans speculating that these people in the begin- 
ning gesticulated before they spoke. Vischnu, oldest god of India, has 4 
arms and is represented as gesticulating with all of them. Planche II con- 
tains pictures of conjectured dactylogical origin of the alphabet of the 
Phoenicians. 

Bartlett, John. A complete concordance of Shakespeare. New York, 
1953. See under embrace, kiss, hand, etc. 


Baseball: See Signals. 


Basto, C. A linguaguem dos gestos em Portugal. Revista lusitana, 
vol. 36 (1938), p. 5-72. 


Bastow, A. Pleasant customs and superstitions in 13th century Ger- 
many. Folk-Lore, vol. 47 (1936), p. 313-28. See p. 318-9 on 
Fusstritt (foot-treading). Bride and groom try to tread on each 
other’s foot: first who trod would be the master in the house. 
Once used as a fief symbol also. 


Bateson, Gregory and Mead, Margaret. Balinese character. A photo- 
graphic analysis. New York, 1942. Hand postures in daily life, 
p. 96. Hand postures in dance, p. 99. Prayer gesture p. 81, 229, 
etc. Other gestures and postures, of which there are many, passim. 
Bibliography, p. 255-256. 


Baudin, M. Le visage humain dans la tragedie de La Calprenéde. 
Modern language notes, vol. 45 (Feb. 1930), p. 114-119. Bibliog- 
raphical footnotes. 


Author maintains La Calprenéde pioneered in French classical tragedy in 
making effective use of facial gesture for dramatic effect. 





Une source du décor de Racine. Modern language notes, vol. 48 
(Dec. 1933), p. 501-5. Bibliog. footnotes. 


Author maintains Racine borrowed idea of using the human face as “un 
décor et un moyen d’action” from the ancients. 
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Bauer, G. L. Die kérperliche Haltung wahrend der eucharistischen 
Opferfeier. Linzer theologisch-praktische Quartalschrift, vol. 89 
(1936), p. 1-16. 


Bauer, Leonhard. Volksleben im Lande der Bibel. Leipzig, 1903. 
See p. 249-256 for description of 48 Levantine gestures. 





Einiges iiber Gesten der syrischen Araber. Zeitschrift des 
deutschen Palaestina-Vereins, Leipzig, 1898, p. 59-64. NYP 


Bauer, Paul. Die Sprache der Hande; eine Einfihrung in die ver- 

nunftgemasse Deutung. Stuttgart, 1950. 116 p. Illust. 27 plates. 

“Die Gesten der Hand,” p. 14-16. A book on reading “character,” etc. in 

the hand. “Wie sollten wir also daran zweifeln, dass unsere Hande etwas 
aussagen iiber unsere Seele, iiber unseren Charakter?” p. 8. 

Baumeister, August. Denkmaler des klassischen Altertums zur Er- 
lauterung des Lebens der Griechen und Romer in Religion, Kunst 
und Sitte. Miinchen und Leipzig, 1885-88. Band I, S. 586-592, 
“Gebardensprache in der Kunst; Gebet.” Fla. 


Bauml, Franz H., of the University of California at Los Angeles, is 
currently preparing a dictionary of gestures with illustrations. 


Bayley, Harold. The lost language of symbolism. London, 1912. 2 
vols. 


Primarily for use of the student of written, printed, painted, or sculptured 
symbols. I, p. 63, portrays hands clasped; II, p. 104, a jackal-headed Egyp- 
tian ANUBIS is apparently blessing a candidate; II, 128, comments on 
tongue-protruding from mouth as a symbol of wisdom in Mexico and 
India. In Tibet a respectul salutation is made by removing hat and lolling 
out the tongue. 

Beard, Daniel C. The American boy’s books of signs, signals and 
symbols. Phila. and London, 1918. 250 p. 362 illustrations. 


Bede, the Venerable: see Putnam F. Jones; Jacques Paul Migne. 


Beil, A. Heilige Haltungen und Handlungen. Klosterneuburger Hefte 
4. Klosterneuburg, Austria, n.d. 


Beinhauer, Werner. El caracter espafiol. Madrid, 1942. (Translation 
of Der spanische Nationalcharakter). The chapter entitled ‘Algo 
sobre el lenguaje” contains a few general remarks on Spanish 
gesticulation. No illustrations. 
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——Spanische Umgangssprache. Berlin und Bonn, 1930. Gestures 
p. 113, 131, 170 (note 48), 191, 202 ff. LC 


——tUber Piropos. Eine Studie iiber spanische Liebessprache. Volks- 
tum und Kultur der Romanen, VII (1934), p. 111-163. Not 
illustrated. LC 


On women’s glances see p. 133-136. Numerous quotations from literature. 


Bell, Sir Charles. The hand, its mechanism and vital endowments as 
evincing design. Philadelphia, 1833. xii, 213 p. Illustrated. 





Expression: its anatomy and philosophy. New York, 1873, 
vi, 200 p. Illustrated. 

Perhaps “the first objective and scientific study of facial expression” — 

Max Thorek. Primarily for students of the fine arts. Seems dated today. 
Benedekfalva, M. L. de. Treatment of Hungarian peasant children. 
Folklore, vol. 52 (June 1941), p. 101-119. 

On the evil eye and its treatment see p. 108-114. The evil-eye is con- 
sidered the greatest calamity that might threaten children. Sometimes a 
friend may spit in a baby’s face to prove he has no “evil-eye” intentions. 

Benesh, Rudolph. Introduction to Benesh dance notation. London, 
1956. 


An effort to create a system of dance notation of equal utility to mu- 
sical notation. 

Berger, F. Koérperbildung als Menschenbildung. Padagogische Un- 

tersuchungen. V. Reihe, 44. Heft. Langensalza, 1931. 

A pedagogical psychological study. 

Bergman, J. Folkloristische Beitrige. Monatsschrift fiir Geschichte 

und Wissenschaft des Judentums, vol. 79 (1935), p. 329-332. 
Concerning prayer gestures. 

Berndt, R. M. Notes on the sign-language of the Jaralde tribe of the 
lower river Murray, South Australia. Royal Society of South 
Australia. Transactions and proc. and report. Adelaide, vol. 64 
(1940), p. 267-272. Illust. Bibliography p. 272. NYP 


Best, Harry. The deaf. New York, 1914, 340 p. 


On signs as a means of communication, see part II, chap. 19. 
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Bharata Muni (supposed author). Tandava Laksanam; or, The fun- 
damentals of ancient Hindu dancing, being a translation into English 
of the fourth chapter of the Natya Sastra of Bharata. Madras, 
1936. LC 

Illustrated with photos of sculptured dance and gestures posed in the 
great temple of Siva Nataraja at Cidambaram. Contains special appendices 
of aesthetic and archeological interest and a glossary of tehnical dance terms. 

Bible. New Testament: Matthew 5-7. American Indian Sign Lan- 
guage, 1890. The Sermon on the Mount in the Indian Sign-Talk. 
Fort Smith, Arkansas, 1890. Illus. 


——see Vorwahl; consult Harper’s Bible Dictionary, by M. S. 
Miller and J. S. Miller, New York, 1952, under GESTURE, p. 
222-223. 


These editors say that the word “gesture” is not mentioned in the Bible 
but indicated by scores of allusions, of which they cite thirty-six. “‘East- 
erners are given to visual expressions of emotion,” they declare. 

See also MOURNING RITES; and in any Bible concordance, see under 
nod, beckoning silence, standing to pray, Moses holding arms aloft to win 
battle, kiss, knees, facing Jerusalem, etc. 


Birdwhistell, R. L. Introduction to kinesics. University of Louisville, 
Louisville, Kentucky, 1952. 

A suggested method for cataloguing and interpreting all body move- 

ments. Author has devised a kind of kinesic shorthand, or set of shorthand 

kinesic pictures with which bodily movements of a subject may be quickly 


recorded by observer. His point of view is that of the psychologist and 
social anthropologist. 


——“‘Do gestures speak louder than words?” Collier's (March 4, 
1955), p. 56-57. A popular article. Illustrated. 


——*‘Background to Kinesics.” ETC., vol. XIII (1955), No. 1 p. 10- 
18. (ETC. is a periodical) 


Blackmur, R. P. Language as gesture—essays in poetry. New York, 
1935, 440 p. (Numerous later editions) 

A study of the thesis that “gesture is not only native to language, it 

comes before it in a still richer sense, and must be, as it were, carried into 

it whenever the context is imaginative.” The first chapter provides a bril- 


liant interpretation of gestures and the arts. The author’s major concern is 
gesture and poetry, or the semantics of kinetics. 


—— Language as gesture. Accent anthology, edited by Kerker Quinn 
and Chas. Shattack. New York, 1946, p. 467-488. Fla. 
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Blake, Wm. Harold. A preliminary study of the interpretation of 
bodily expression. New York, 1933. Ph.D. thesis. Teacher’s Col- 
lege, Columbia University. Fla. 

A psychological, experimental approach to the interpretation of individ- 
uals by “reading” the meaning of their bodily movements. 

Blessing. “The act of blessing was usually performed by the imposition 
of hands (e.g., Genesis XLVIII, 17-19; Matthew XIX, 13); or 
where a number of persons were concerned, with uplifted hands 
(e.g., Leviticus IX, 22; Luke XXIV, 50).” In Kings VIII, 14 and 
55, the people stand to receive a blessing—James Hastings, A 


Dictionary of the Bible, Edinburgh and New York, 1906, I, p. 307. 


Blessing gesture (Hebrew, sacred); palms down, thumb nails touching, 
index and middle fingers touching but held separated from the 
ring and little fingers which touch each other. Gesture is covered 
by a cloth. If an ordinary person sees the gesture, he will go blind. 
It may only be given by high priests, descendants of Aaron. In- 
formant: Aharon Amramy. 


Blessing with extended fingers; ““Y, extendiendo dos dedos, (el obispo) 
bendijo a la sea Frasquita y después a los demas circunstantes.” 
P. Antonio de Alarcon, El sombrero des tres picos, Chap. XII. 


Bloomfield, Leonard. Language. New York, 1933. 


Blyth, John W. What is a sign? Philosophy and phenomenological 
research, vol. 13, No. 1 (Sept. 1952), p. 28-41. 


Bodel, Jean. Le Jeu de Saint Nicholas, ed. by Alfred Jeanroy, Paris, 
1925, 1. 198-201: 
Li Senescaus 

Sire, bien vous croi seur les diex; 

Mais assés vous querroie miex 

Se vous l’ongle hurtiés au dent. 

Li Rois 

Senescal, n’aiés pas doutanche; 

(le rot fait claquer son ongle sur sa dent) 

“D’aprés Monmerqué-Michel (p. 167), cette forme de serment serait 
attribuée aux Sarrasins dans plusieurs chansons de geste (et serait encore en 
quelques provinces); mais ils ne donnent aucune référence.” See also H. 
Bredtmann. 


Boethius: see Lane Cooper. 


Bogen, Hellmuth and Lipman, O. Gang und Charakter. Leipzig, 
1931. 122 p. Psychology of movement. 
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Boggs, R. S. Gebirde, in Handwoérterbuch des deutschen Marchens, 


Berlin, 1934, vol. II, p. 318-322. 


A selection and classification of some 90 gestures of scorn, fear, surprise, 
joy, grief, etc. from fairy tales. Mostly joy and pain are the two funda- 
mental and characteristic emotions represented: wringing one’s hands, bow- 
ing down the head, pacing the floor in anguish, burying the face in one’s 
hands, beating the head or breast; a girl mourning kneels and tears her 
clothes in pieces and‘ pulls out her hair; one person bites his thumb. Joy is 
expressed by clapping the hands, love by embracing and kissing, anger by 
shaking fist, bashfulness by downcast eyes, hungry anticipation by licking 
the corners of the mouth. 


Bolinger, Dwight L. Thoughts on ‘Yep’ and ‘Nope’. American speech, 


vol. 21 (1946), p. 90-95. 


Gestures “form as much a part of our communicative system as words 
and tones, and must, along with other communicative acts, be integrated 
into our organon of that system before we can fully know how much im- 
portance to attach to any one of the parts—in particular, whether the pres- 
ent all-pervasive attention to phonology is justified.” 


Bollhéfer, W. Gruss und Abschied in althochdeutscher and mittel- 


hochdeutscher Zeit. Dissertation. Gottingen, 1912. 


Bonifacio, Giovanni (1547-1635). L’arte de cenni con la quale for- 


mandosi fauella visible, si tratta della muta eloquenza, che non e’ 
altro che un facondo silentio . . . Vicenza, 1616. ca. 623 p. (Errors 
in paging) 

Author explains meaning of several hundred gestures; gives copious notes 
from Dante, classic literature, and the Bible; divides gestures according to 


parts of body (v.g. Della barba, De gli occhi, Delle braccia, etc.) ; is a fer- 
vent enthusiast of gestures. No illustrations. A fundamental work. 


Bonitz, H. Index Aristotelicus. Graz, 1955. 2nd edition. 878 p. Preface 


in Latin, text in Greek. 


Book of the dead, The. Translated by Sir E. A. Wallis Budge, Lon- 


don, 1928. 698 p. plus index. Illustrated. Fla. 

See passim, esp. “weeping women,” p. 38; a god bowing, p. 572; kneeling 
and supplication, p. 610; the oft-recurring raised hands (in homage), p. 440, 
448-461, and elsewhere; prostration, p. 566; etc. 


Book of the thousand nights and a night, The [The Arabinn nights]. 


Transl. by Richard F. Burton, London, 1886, 10 vols. Illust. Pri- 
vately printed. Indices and appendices, vol. X, p. 261-473. 

See esp. Index II, 278-347, under kiss, kneeling in prayer (exclusively 
Christian), hands, beckoning (the Eastern fashion the reverse of Western), 
Woman (head must always he kept covered) ; etc. 
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Boring, E. G. and Titchener, E. B. A model for the demonstration of 
facial expression. American journal of psychology, vol. 34 (1923), 
p. 471-485. Diagrams. 


Report on a demonstration model for facial expression constructed so 
that it may be readily available for class work. A wide range of facial ex- 
pressions are obtained by the interchange of a number of mouths, eyes, 
brows, and noses (See also Piderit; Buzby; Jarden and Fernberger). 

Born, Wolfgang. Fetish, amulet, and talisman. Ciba symposia, vol. 7 
no. 7 (1945), Basle. Fla. 


Bouillard, G. Notes diverses sur les cultes en Chine. Les attitudes des 
Bouddhas. Peking, 1930. 


Bowditch, Chas. P., et al. Mexican and Central American antiquities. 
Washington, 1904, 682 p. Illust. Fla. 


Bowers, Faubion. The Dance in India, New York, 1953. Fla. 


Bowers, Robert H. Gesticulation and Elizabethan acting. Southern 
Folklore Quarterly, XII (1948), p. 267-277. (See this article for 
further bibliography of studies on gesticulation in Elizabethan 
times. ) 


Bowing. See Genesis XXXIII, 3; XLI, 42-43; Joshua XXIII, 7. See 
also a Biblical concordance, or under bow in Hastings. 


Bowing (forced). Taipei, Formosa, Jan. 27—The Chinese National- 
ist government has ruled that any government employee refusing 
to bow before a portrait of Sun Yat-sen, founder of the Chinese 
republic, is liable to punishment—presumably dismissal from his 
government job.—Tampa Morning Tribune. Jan. 28, 1957. 


Boyvin de Vavrouy. La Physionomie ou des Indices que la Nature a 
Mis au Corps Humain, par of l’on peut déscouvrir les Moeurs & les 
inclinations d’un chacun: Avec un traitté de la Divination par les 
palpitations, & un autre par les marques naturelles. Le tout traduict 
du Grec d’Adamantius & de Melampe. Paris, Louis de Vandosme, 
1636. First edition, contemporary vellum, 8vo. 


A curious book, supposed to have been translated according to the title, 
by a boy of twelve; on the various signs of human expression, and other 
subjects. 
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Bredtmann, Hermann. Der sprachliche Ausdruck einiger der gelau- 
figsten Gesten in den altfranzésischen Karlsepen. (Dissertation) 
Marburg, 1889. 

On the Mohammedan gesture of striking teeth when taking an oath, see 
p. 68-70. 

Brewer, E. Cobham. Dictionary of miracles. Philadelphia, 1884(?). 
See Touching for the king’s evil (p. 306ff.),Waters divided by 
sign of the cross (p. 337), Prayer (p. 440ff.), ete. Consult index. 


Brewer, W. D. Patterns of Gesture among the Levantine Arabs. 
American anthropologist, vol. 53 (1951), p. 232-237. 


A number of gestures described and classified. Comments on gesture as 
a form of social behavior. 


Broadbent, R. J. A History of pantomine. Simpkins, Marshall, 1901. 
“The best-known general history. Covers the Harlequinade and the 
English pantomime.”—John Dolman, Jr. 


Brockhaus, Der Grosse. Wiesbaden, 1952ff. 12 volumes. Illustrated. 
See Volume 4, Gebarde, Geste. Bibliography. 


Broeg, Bob. Signals .. . the secret language of baseball. The Gillette 
Co., Boston, 1957. Tllust. 


Brouwer, P. C. de, Het handgebaar bij de Romeinen, Tijdschritvoor 
Taal en Lettern. Vol. VII, part 4. 


Gesture among the Romans. 


Brown, L. P. Cosmic hands. Open court. Vol. 33 (January 1919), p. 
8-26. 





Cosmic eyes. Open court. Vol. 32 (November, 1918), p. 685-701. 


Brown, Moses True. The synthetic philosophy of expression as applied 
to the arts of reading, oratory, and personation. New York, 1886. 
(Elocution; gesture) LC 


Bruyne, L. de. L’imposition des mains dans l’art chretien, Riv. di 
arch. crist. Vol. XX (1943), p. 41-153. (Cited by Enciclopedia 
Cattolica under Gesti) 


Buhler, Karl. Ausdruckstheorie; das System an der Geschichte auf- 
gezeigt. Jena, 1933, viii, 244p. LC 
Expression; physiognomy; gesture. “Der rhetorische Gebrauch von Mimik 


und Gesten nach Quintilian iibertragen ins Deutsche von dr. Bruno Son- 
neck”: p. 227-235. 
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Bulwer, John. Chirologia: or The natural language of the hand. Lon- 
don, 1644, 2 vols. Illustrated. 
Rich in historical references to gesture, especially among the Greeks, 


Romans, and Hebrews. Excellent for dating many gestures; references prove 
them already old in ancient times. 


Burke, Thomas. The Streets of London. London, 4th edition, 1949, 
p. 94. “Crude gestures have always been a part of the London 
scene. In Tudor times the invitation to quarrel or combat was 
given by a biting of the thumb; in the middle eighteenth century 
by cocking the hat; later by a jerk of the thumb over the left shoul- 
der, implying illegitimate birth; in the early nineteenth century, 
by the thumb to the nose, and within living memory by two fingers 
jerked upwards.” 


Burton, M. Eyes have it. Illustrated London News, vol. 223 (Novem- 
ber 28, 1953), p. 886. 


Burton, Sir Richard Francis. The city of the saints. 1862, 574p. 
List of Indian signs, with explanations, p. 150-160; signs not il- 
lustrated. LC 


Butler, Samuel. Hudibras. London, 1907. 


Part I, Canto 2, line 681: clapped on sword to show he meant his word. 

I,2,1.737-739: “At this the Knight grew high in wroth, and lifting 
hands and eyes up both, Three times he smote on stomach stout.” 

1,2,1.997: wink of eye, sentence of death. 

I,3,1.815: “I scorn, quoth she, thou coxcomb silly, clapping her hands 
upon her breech.” 

II,1,1.118-20: To b’seen by her in such a place . . . made him hang his 

head and scowl, and wink and goggle like an owl. . .” 

II,1,1.169: Beard-pulling implied. 

II,1,1.235, note: Slave freed by a blow. 

II,1,1.540, note: One bargainer strikes other’s palm, seals bargain [Still 
current in France]. 


Buzby, D. E. Interpretation of facial expression. American journal of 
psychology, vol. 35 (Oct. 1924), p. 602-604. 


Statistical approach to the study of gestures as represented on a demon- 
stration model for facial expression. The model is an artifact and varying 
expressions are obtained by the interchange of a number of mouths, eyes, 
noses and brows. 


Caballero, Ramén. Diccionario de modismos. Madrid, n.d. 


Contains nearly 300 Spanish phrases in which the hand figures. These 
phrases are put together into a short prose piece [technique resembles Blasco 
de Garay’s in Carta de refranes, 1540]; following this is a list of all the 
phrases used in the piece. See p. 1181-1198. 
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Callisen, S. A. The evil eye in Italian art. The art bulletin (University 

of Chicago), XTX (1937), p. 450-462. 
On protections against the evil eye in Italian art. See summary by W. L. 

Hildburgh, Folk-Lore (London), vol. 49 (1938), p. 295-297. 

Callotto Resuscitato, I], Oder Neu Eingerichtetes Zwerchencabinet, 
cum priv. S.C. May, Augsburg, ca. 1720 (Originally Le Monde 

Plein de Fols, ou Le Théatre des Nains, en Frangois et en Hol- 
landois, Amsterdam, 1715) See gesticulation portrayed in engrav- 
ings of grotesque figures. LC 


Calmet, Augustin. Dictionary of the Holy Bible. New York, 1837, 
8th ed. Vol. IV, plate 35. 
Pictures a hand as FINIAL of Roman standard. LC 


Campbell, A. J. D. Introduction to de Tyra Af Kleen’s Mudras. 
See Kleen, Tyra Af. LC 


Cardona, Miguel. Gestos o ademanes habituales en Venezuela Ar- 
chivos venezolanos de folklore. (Caracas, Universidad Central de 
Venezuela), 1953-1954, ano II-III, tomo II, numero 3, p. 159-166. 
22 illustrations. Fla. 

Various gestures from Venezuela. 


Carlile, John S. Production and direction of radio programs. New York, 
1949, p. 291-300. LC 


Reproduction, well illustrated, of 25 studio gestures from Variety radio 
directory, vol. I, p. 328-337. 


Carmichall, L. and others. Study of the judgment of manual expres- 
sion as presented in still and motion pictures. Journal of social psy- 


chology, vol. 8 (Feb. 1937), p. 115-142. Illustrated. Bibliography. 
Tables. 


Carr, Archie. The windward road. New York, 1956. 


“Chepe jerked his head toward the hut and pointed with his lower lip. 
‘That’s where the mosquitoes are.’?” P. 175. 

The author tells me that this is the usual way to point out objects in 
Costa Rica and other Central American countries. Pointing with the finger 
is tabu. In Kenya, British East Africa, the lips are similarly used for point- 
ing. 


Carus, C. G. Symbolik der menschlichen Gestalt. Radebeul-Dres- 
den, 1939. First edition, Leipzig, 1852. 
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Castro, Guillén de. Las mocedades del Cid (1st play), II, lines 1239- 
1241: on kissing and the honor code. 


Catholic encyclopedia. New York, 1912 and later. See rites, ritual, 
mass, genuflection, prayer (Posture), etc. 


Celestina, The. Translated from the Spanish by L. B. Simpson, Ber- 
keley, 1955, Act VI, p. 69: “she gave herself a great slap on the 
forehead, like one who hears a dreadful piece of news... .” 

In Act V, p. 61, Sempronio, a servant, makes the sign of the cross on 
meeting Celestina in the street. 


Ceremony: see Ritual. 


Cervantes, Miguel de. Don Quixote: embracing and kissing, 2nd part, 
Chap. XXXV; gesture of indigence, 2nd part, Chap. LIV; bow- 
ing, 2nd part, Chap. XXXV. 


Chapman, Ashton, Watch your gestures. She, Vol. I (Oct. 1943), p. 
24-26. 
A journalistic article giving advice to women about folk gestures, nervous 
mannerisms, etc. 





Card-cataloguing man’s gesture. Profitable hobbies, Vol. V (Nov. 
1948), p. 30 ff. 
A popularized article. 
Chase, Stuart. The language of nods. Saturday review, XL (Mar. 2, 
1957), p. 17-18. An article-review of Ruesch and Kees, Nonverbal 
communication. Chase’s article is brief and popular in style. 


Churchill, J. C. Do your gestures give you away? Woman’s home 
companion, July, 1951, p. 14. Illustrated. A journalistic article. 


Cicero. De Oratore, book ITI, lix. 


Cid, The. The Cid, Ruy Diaz de Vivar, grasped his beard to express 
lively satisfaction. R. Menéndez Pidal ed., Cantar de mio Cid, 
Madrid, 1945, Vol. II, 3rd part, p. 494. 

Clapping Hands: Ezekiel, XXV, 6-7; Lamentations II, 15; Job 
XXXIV, 37 and XXVII, 23; Psalms XLVI, 1. 

Clark, Wm. Philo (Captain). Indian sign language, Washington, Phila,. 
1885, 443 p. 


Based on six years residence among the American Indians. Also provides 
brief explanatory notes of the gestures taught to deaf mutes. During the 
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Sioux and Cheyenne war of 1876-7 the author was in command of some 
300 friendly Indian scouts (Pawnee, Shoshone, Arapahoe, Cheyenne, Crow, 
Sioux). The six tribes had six different vocal languages but a common ges- 
ture language. The author learned the gesture language and used it con- 
stantly among many tribes. Gestures listed under key word and described. 
No illustrations. 

Clasping the knees. ‘Odysseus cast his hands about the knee of Arete. 


...—Odyssey, VII, between lines 124-153. 


“*To clasp the knees was a sign of submission adopted in earnest suppli- 
cation; found in Homer and in Herodotus, IX, 76 .. . Achilles-clasps his 
mother Thetis by the knees when begging her to intercede for him (lIliad).” 
—From letter from J. P. Harland, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

Clemen, C. “Gebiarde,”’ Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart, 
2nd edition, Tiibingen, 1927-31, p. 868. Largely liturgical; one col- 
umn of text. 


Clodd, E. The story of the alphabet. New York, 1900 et seq. Illus- 
trated with numerous drawings, many of which show ancient and 
primitive picture-writing and ideographs based on gestures. LC 


Cobb, Jane. Clappers and hissers. New York Times Magazine, (April 
21, 1940), p. 7. 


Cocchiara, Giuseppe. II Linguaggio del Gesto. Torino (Bocca), 1932, 
131 p. (See Zeitschrift fir Volkskunde, vol. 44, p. 279, for short 
and instructive review.) LC 


Well annotated. Bibliographical notes at end of each chapter. Very few 
illustrations. Chapters are as follows: I Introduzione; II Psicologia del 
Gesto; III Il Gesto al principio. IV. I gesti di aggregazione; V. I gesti di 
neutralizzazione; VI. La funzione della mano nel gesto; VII. Le due lingue; 
Appendice: Di una nuova interpretazione data al linguaggio del gesto. 

“Dico subito che col mio libro io non ho inteso compilare un vocabulario 
dei gesti né svolgere su di essi una teoria completa e sistematica. [Mio libro] 
vuole essere un’introduzione alla grammatica dei gesti . . ."—From the Preface. 


Cody, Iron Eyes. How: Sign talk in pictures, by Iron Eyes Cody as- 
sisted by Ye-was. Illustrated by Clarence Illsworth; posed by Iron 
Eyes and Ye-was. Ist edition Hollywood, California, as a Boelter 
Classic by H. H. Boelter Lithography, 1925. Unpaged. Illus- 
trated. LC 


Cohn, Paula. Gestures found in Grimm’s Household Tales. Unpub- 
lished study made in class of Archer Taylor, University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley. The variety of gestures found is small. Of 300 tales, 
33 contain one or more gestures. 
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Coleman, Charles. The Mythology of the Hindus with notices of vari- 
ous mountain and island tribes inhabiting the two peninsulas of 
India and the neighbouring islands; and as Appendix comprising 
the minor avatars, and the mythological and religious terms, etc. 
etc., of the Hindus. London, 1832. xvi, 401 p. LC 


Profusely illustrated with plates with detailed explanations of actual or 
conjectured meanings of numerous gestures, facial, manual, etc. Many gods 
and goddesses have multiple arms and hands gesticulating. Peoples included, 
in addition to the Indians of India, are the Japanese, the Egyptians, the-- 
Daya of Borneo, and many more. 

Combs, Homer C. and Sullens, Z. R. A concordance to the English 
poems of John Donne. Chicago, 1940. Fla. 


Comstock, Andrew. A system of elocution, with special reference to 
gesture, to the treatment of stammering, and defective articulation. 
Philadelphia, 1858. 20th edition. Fla., LC 


Concordances. Concordances of literature of the past afford descrip- 
tion of numerous gestures. See, for example, Ebeling, Concordance 
to Homer; James Allen (Euripides) ; Homer Combs (John Donne) ; 
Lane Cooper (Boethius); Putnam Jones (Bede); John Bartlett 
(Shakespeare); and the latest Concordance of the Bible. There 
are others. They afford one of the best means for ascertaining the 
approximate age of specific gestures. 


Conway, M.D. The oath and its ethics. London, 1881. 27p. NYP, LC 





Demonology and devil love. New York, 1879, 2 vols. Illus- 
trated. LC 


Cook, Arthur Bernard. Cykoganthc. Classical Review (London), vol. 
21 (1907), p. 133-136. Illust. Meaning of the sign of the fig used 
to clear up obscure Greek word. Fig sign also found in Aristophanes 
Comoedias, ed. by Theodorus Bergk, Lipsiae, vol. 1, 1903, Pax, 
line 1350. 


Coomaraswamy, A. and Gopalakrishnayya (translators). Nandikes- 
vara, The mirrour of gesture. 2nd edition, 1936. 81 p. 20 pl. 
Excellent description of technical gestures found in dancing of India. 
Good illustrations and bibliography. 
Cooper, Lane. A concordance of Boethius; the five theological tractates 
and the Consolation of philosophy. Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
1928. 
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Cooperation in a silent world. Manchester Guardian Weekly, vol. 77 
(August 15, 1957), p. 14. 

Author (anonymous) visits for a week with a deaf family in Essex. 
Among other comments on sign language, he says a deaf Frenchman, only 
three days in England, was able to communicate with English deaf mutes; 
their language in pictures made communication easy. However,; “like our 
spoken language there are dialects and national sign languages.” 


Cosgrove, D. A study of the reliability of judging emotions as ex- 


pressed by the hands. University of Detroit, 1954. Unjublished 
master’s thesis. 


Cossetta, Al. Natural gestures and postures in speech. Karjsas City, 
Missouri, 1946. 151 p. Illustrated. LC 
This book is published by the Natural Gestures and Postures Association, 
1200 Oak Street, Kansas City 6, Missouri. Exemplary quotations: “Many 
books devoted to the subject of public speaking have been written, but none 
are compiled with illustrations of the right gestures... (sic) .. . All of 
us are salesmen. . . . Believe in what you have to ‘sell’ and you will ‘sell’ 
it.” (sic) Not recommended. 


Cough (as gesture). 


“The preachers . . . looked upon coughing and hemming as ornaments 
of speech; and when they printed their sermons, noted in the margin where 
the preacher coughed or hemm’d. This practice was not confined to England, 
for Oliver Maillard, a Cordelier, and famous preacher, printed a sermon at 
Brussels in the year 1500, and marked in the margin where the preacher 
hemm’d once or twice, or coughed.” Hudibras, Samuel Butler, London, 1907, 
Part I, Canto 1, lines 81-86. Note of editor, Henry G. Bohn. 


Counting: see Dantzig; Lemoine; Tchang Tcheng Ming. 


Covering head. “Any man who offers prayer or explains the will of 
God with anything on his head disgraces his head, and any woman 
who offers prayer or explains the will of God bareheaded disgraces 
her head, for it is just as though she had her head shaved.”—I 
Corinthians XI, 4-6. 


Craig, Alice E. The speech arts; a textbook of oral English. Revised 
ed., New York, 1941. xix, 610 p. Illustrated. LC 
See chapter on “Pantomime and gesture.” Includes tables, diagrams, forms, 
bibliographies, 
Critchley, MacDonald. The language of gesture. London and New 
York, 1939. 128 p. Not illustrated. 
A scholarly study in 18 chapters. Some of the chapters are entitled as 


follows: “Gesture and s eech,” “The sign-talk of deaf mutes,” “Gesture 
as a precursor to language.” 
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——— Brain, vol. 61 (1938), p. 163. On the neurology of the ges- 
tures of a partial deaf-mute. 


— and Earl, C. J. C. Brain, vol. 55 (1932), p. 311. On postures 
inexplicably assumed by schizophrenics. 


Cuisinier, Jeanne. The gestures in the Cambodian ballet: their tradi- 
tional and symbolic significance, Indian art and letters, New series, 
vol. 1, (London, 1927) p. 92-103. Bibliography, p. 103. NYP 


Cushing, J. H. Manual Concepts. American anthropologist, vol. 5 
(1892), p. 289-317. Illustrated. 

The gist of the article is in its subtitle: “A study of the influence of 
hand-usage on culture-growth.” Author believes that the hand of man is so 
intimately associated with the mind of man that the hand “moulded in- 
tangible thoughts no less than the tangible products of his brain.” He cit-- 
evidence of manual influence in the formation of spoken language and in 
the invention of “a cumbersome decimal system of enumeration when... 
a duodecimal system would be better.” He supports his thesis by citing 
examples from the Zuni language, and Roman and Chinese numerals. 


Cuyer, Edouard. La Mimique. Paris, 1902, 366 p. (Bibliotheque 
Internationale de Psychologie Expérimentale) Bibliography p. 355- 
7. Brief dictionary of gestures p. 307-351. Illust. 


Numerous folk gestures discussed; author’s point of view is that of experi- 
mental psychologist. He wishes to learn “comment les émotions se traduisent 
a l’extérieur, et surtout pour-quoi elles se traduisent d’une certaine fa¢gon.” 


Daniel-Rops. Les gestes de la priére et l’imploration, France illustra- 
tion, vol. 7, Dec. 1, 1951, p. 599-606. 


Dante. The divine comedy. Translated by H. R. Huse. New York, Rine- 
hart and Co., 1954. 


See Purgatory, Canto 21: a smile and an embrace; Inferno, Canto 25: 
Vanni Fucci makes sign of fig, insulting Creator. 


Dantzig, Tobias. Number: the language of science; a critical survey 
written for the non-mathematician. 4th ed. New York, 1954. 340 p. 
Illustrated. Fla. 

Chapter I on the hand and counting. Illustration of finger symbols of 
16th century, p. 2. A popularized survey on the whole. 

Danzel, Theodor-Wilhelm. Die Anfange der Schrift. Leipzig, 1912. 
Illustrated. LC 

Concerned passim with gesticulation and the origin of writing; includes 


writing of Mexicans, Chinese, Babylonians, Egyptians, etc.; world-wide 
point-of-view. 
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Codex hammaburgensis, eine neuentdeckte altmexikanische 
Bilderhandschrift des hamburgischen Museums fur Volkerkunde. 
Hamburg, 1926. Mexican Indian writing. Fla. 


Kultur und Religion des primitiven Menschen. Einftihrung in 
Hauptprobleme der allgemeinen Volkerkunde und Vélkerpsychologie. 
Stuttgart, 1924. viii, 132 p. Illustrated. LC 

Gestures passim, as used in magic and in picture writing, especially in 
Hispanic America. Bibliography of author’s works to date ((1924), p. 134. 
———— Magie und Geheimwissenschaft. Stuttgart, 1924. xv. 213 p. LC 
A few illustrations. Chapters on magic in ancient Mexico, Peru, ancient 
Egypt, China, Assyria, etc. No index for locating comments on magic 
gestures. 
Daremberg, Charles, and Saglio, Edmond. Dictionnaire des Antiquités 
Grecques et Romaines. Paris, 1877 et seq., 5 vols. Illustrated. Fla. 
Rich in gestures. See, for example, prayer gestures, vol. 2, 2¢ partie, 
“Funus,” p. 1367 ff.; “Forge,” fig. 2964; etc. A fundamental work. 
Darwin, Charles R. Expression of the emotions in man and animals. 
New York, 1955. xi, 372 p, Introduction by M. Mead. Illustrated. 


19th century speculation on gestures passim. 


Davidson, Levette J. Some current folk gestures and sign language. 
American speech, vol. 25 (Feb. 1950), p. 3-9. 
A scholarly, highly-readable article. Summarizes briefly and _ skillfully 


what gesture research is all about and places it in perspective with respect 
to oral and written communication. 





A guide to American folklore. Denver, U. of Denver Press, 
1951. ix, 132 p. Fla. 

See chapter 7. Rather harshly reviewed by Daniel Hoffman in the Journal 
of American folklore, vol. 65 p. 199. 

Davis, R. C. Specificity of facial expressions; correction of a statistical 
misinterpretation in Landis’ experiment. Journal of general psy- 
chology, vol. 10 (Jan. 1934), p. 42-58. 

Proves Landis’ experiment (q.v.) on facial expression contains an error 
in statistical procedure which invalidates his conclusions. 

Deaf and dumb: See Max A. Goldstein, Problem of the deaf. St. 
Louis, 1933. 580 p. Illust. Bibliog. p. 573; or K. W. Hodgson, The 
deaf and their problems, with a preface by Sir Wm. Paget, London 
1953, xx, 364 p.; Handbuch Des Taubstummewesens, Osterwieck 
Am Harz: E. Staude, 1929, xi, 744 p. The New York Public Li- 
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brary has bound together, without cataloguing, a collection of pam- 
phlets on the deaf. 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C., is a source of information on the 
deaf and dumb; also Deutsches Museum fiir Taubstummenkunde. 
Deaf and dumb persons’ alphabet in Pequeno Larousse. Paris, 1926, 
p. 861. Illust. 


De Battini, Berta Elena Vidal. El habla rural de San Luis. Parte I: 
Fonética, morfologia, sintaxis hispanoamericana. Buenos Aires, 
vol. 7 (1949), p. 209-213. 


Deferrari, Roy J. et al, A Concondance of Ovid, Washington. 1939, 
2220 p. Fila. 


—— A concondance of Prudentius. Cambridge, Mass., 1932. Fla. 


De Haerne, D. The natural language of signs. American annals of the 
deaf & dumb, 1875. 


Interesting and valuable for background in studying gestures. Discusses 
possible relationships between sign-lang. & origin of all lang., sign lang. & 
psychology, etc. Slanted toward the gestures of the deaf & dumb, & North 
American Indians & other heterogeneous groups who are able to speak with 
each other by signs. 


Dekker, Thomas. Old fortunatus. Mermaid Series, London, 1949. 


The connuto gesture is prominent in Act I about last 20 lines of the 
play. 


Delacroix, Henri J. Le language et la Pensée. Paris, 1933. 





Les Operations intellectuelles. Paris, 1936. In Nouveau Traité 
de Psychologie, of G. Dumas, vol. V, fascicule 2, p. 114 sq. author 
suggests broadening the concept of the word language. 


Delaumosne, L’abbé. The Delsarte system. Translated by Frances A. 
Shaw. A complete explanation of the Delsarte system of gestures 
by one of Delsarte’s pupils. Alarmingly exhaustive aesthetic talk 
about posture, gesture, the walk, the hand, the principle of the 
trinity, etc. Often obscure. 


Delsarte, Francois (1811-1871) (See Delaumosne, L’abbé; Stebbins, 
Genevieve; Shawn, Ted). 


Deutsches Museum fiir Taubstummenkunde. Leipzig, Katalog I, 1952. 
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Dhorme, E. L’Emploi métaphorique des noms de Parties du Corps 
en Hebreu et en Akkadien, Revue biblique (1921), p. 374-399; 
517-540; (1922), p. 215-233, 489-517; (1923), p. 185-212. 


Diccionario enciclopédico Hispano-Americano. Barcelona, 1892. On 
Gesto, Gesticular, etc. with a few literary references, see vol. 9, p. 
366. 


Dickey, Elizabeth and Knower, Franklin H. American journal of 

sociology, vol. 47, no. 2 (Sept. 1941), p. 190. 
A note on some ethnological differences in recognition of simulated ex- 

pressions of the emotions. 

Dictionaries 
See under kiss, hand, arm, bow, wink, finger, brow, etc. in Ameri- 
can, English, French, German and other dictionaries. The Dic- 
cionario de modismos of Ramon Caballero contains many phrases 
in which the hand figures. The following are also recommended: 
Schwabisches Worterbuch 
Schweizerisches Idiotikon 
Bayrisches Worterbuch 
Rheinisches Worterbuch 
Badisches Worterbuch 
Preussisches Worterbuch 
Mecklenburgisches Worterbuch 
Deutsches Worterbuch der Briider Grimm 
Roschers mythologisches Lexikon 
Pauly - Wissowas Realenzyklopiadie 
See also Godefroy, Dictionnaire de l’ancienne langue francaise, New 
Oxford English Dictionary, the dialect dictionaries, etc. 


Dictionary without words. Better English, VIII (June, 1942), p. 5. 
Brief journalistic piece. 
Dieterich, Albrecht. Abraxas. Studien zur Religionsgeschichte des 
spatern altertums. Liepzig, 1891. 


Abraxas is a magic name found engraved on ancient stones. In Greek 
notation it equals the number 365, corresponding to the 365 spirits emanat- 
ing from the Supreme Being. 


Digiti lingua. London, 1698. (Item from Critchley, q.v.). 


Dilthey, Karl. Archaeologisch epigraphische Mittheilungen aus Oester- 
reich-Ungarn. II (1877). (Item cited by Elworthy, q.v.). 
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Diringer, Daniel. The alphabet; a key to the history of mankind. New 
York, 1948. 607 p. illust. Bibliog. 


See passim for references to gestures. 


Doat, Jan. L’expression corporelle du comédien. Grenoble, 1944. 72 p. 
Illust. Bibliog., p. 71-72. 

An actor’s manual. Author’s thesis: ‘Nous subissons encore la néfaste 
influence, d’une époque qui a, réduit aux minimum la notion de l’expression 
corporelle de l’acteur . . . Le corps humain en mouvement doit obéir a une 
loi d’esthétique: l’enchainement des gestes et des positions. C’est une sorte 
de syntaxe .. .” 

Dolger, F. J. Sol salutis. Gebet und Gesang im christlichen Altertum, 
mit besonderer Riicksicht auf die Ostung in Gebet and Liturgie. 
Minster in Westfalen, 1920, vol. 2, 342 p. 

Important bibliographical items in footnotes; references mostly classical 
Greek and Latin and medieval Latin. Not illustrated. Comparative liturgies, 
with special reference to Sonnenkult und Christentum. For gestures, see 
Namen- und Sachregister under Aufblick zum Himmel, Handausstrecken als 
Befehlgestus, Kreuzzeichen, etc. p. 327-342. 

Der Exorzismus im altchristlichen Taufritual. Paderborn, 1909. 
xi, 175 p. 


Doller, J. Das Gebet im Alten Testament in religionsgeschichtlicher Be- 
leuchtung. Theologische Studien der Oesterreichischen Leo-Gesell- 
schaft, vol. 21. Vienna, 1914. 


Dolman, John, Jr. The art of acting. New York, 1949. 305 p. 
See Chapter XVI, “Bodily action;” also bibliog., p. 289. 

Domenech, Emmanuel H. D. l’Abbé. Manuscrit pictographique améri- 
cain, précedé d’une notice sur l’idéographie des peaux-rogues. Paris, 
1860. 228 p. Illust. LC 

Interpretation and discussion of numerous reproductions of American 
Indian pictographs; gestures predominate in most of them. The salvaging 
of the manuscripts is due to the zeal of an 18th century Italian, Boturini. 
(The publication of this book called forth numerous articles which attacked 
its authenticity.) 

Doncoeur, P. L’humble priére de nos corps. Des saintes extravagances 
des stylites 4 l’harmonie humaine de la priére catholique. Etudes, 
Paris, vol. 178 (1924), p. 200-217. 


Dorcus, R. M. Hypnosis and its therapeutic applications. New York, 
1956. Chap. II, p. 7-8. Fla. 
Describes use of hands and glance of eyes for inducing hypnotism. [Query: 


What is the relationship between hypnotism and the origin of belief in the 
evil eye? ] 
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Douailler, Charles. Manuel technique et pratique du tragédien et du 
comédien tyrique. Paris, 1911. 67 p. Illust. LC 


An actor’s manual. Author defends the thesis that there are laws con- 
cerning gesture and posture which an actor should learn, just as there are laws 
of music which a musician must know. He interprets actor’s gesture a la 
Delsarte. 

Doutté, Edmond. Magie dans l’Afrique du Nord. Algiers, 1909. 617. p. 
Illust. NYP 

“Les rites sont ou des gestes, ou des paroles, ou des figures.”—p. 599. 
See especially chap. IT. 

Drechsler, Paul. Sitte, Brauch, und Volksglaube in Schlesien. Leipzig, 
1906. 2 vols. Some illustrations. LC 


A number of Silesian gestures. 


Drezinski, Herman. Gesture ‘art’ south of Border. New Orleans Item, 
April 23, 1950. 

Slight journalistic article illustrated with two photos of some Latin 
American gestures. 

Dubois, Louis F. Histoire civile, religieuse et littéraire de Abbaye de 

la Trappe. Paris, 1824. 386p. NYP 

See especially chap. XI, which describes a number of prayer gestures and 
contains an alphabetical list of Trappist gestures, each one explained (p. 
248-258). 

Duchesne, Mgr. L. Christian worship: its orgin and evolution. Lon- 
don, 1903. x, 558 p. Translated from the 3rd French ed. by M. L. 
McClure. NYP 

A study of the Latin liturgy up to the time of Charlemagne. See Index 
under kiss, cross, anointing, liturgy, etc. 

Duggan, Anne S. et al. The folk dance library. New York, 1948. 5 
vols. Illustrated. Fla. 


Dumas, Georges and André Ombredane. Nouveau traité de psycho- 
logie. Paris, 1930 et seq. 5 vols. LC 


See especially vols. 2 and 3 for exceedingly detailed studies of gestures of 
pleasure, pain, mimicry; gestures & communication of ideas, etc. See also 
vol. 4, p. 334-336: La symbolization dans la mimique. The perspective is 
that of the psychologist but the conclusions drawn are valuable to the folk- 
lorist. The authors occasionally lean heavily on speculation. Long _ bibli- 
ographies at the end of each chapter mostly list studies of psychologists. 


—— La vie affective. Paris, 1948. Tlust. 


Bibliography of numerous works of Dumas given on frontispiece. LC 
“C’est une sorte de refonte de tout ce que j’ai publié de 1892 a 1935 
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sur les phénoménes affectifs . . . Dans chacun des chapitres, on a taché 
d’étudier les phénoménes affectifs dans leur origine .. .” The author studies 
gesticulation as a doctor would, but his ideas and examples cited and illus- 
trated are stimulating and valuable to the folklorist. His work is admittedly 
inspired “dans ses grandes lignes du mécanisme cartésien.” Some of the same 
material from the author’s Nouveau traité de psychologie appears in La vie 
affective. 

Dunbar, William. Wm. Dunbar’s List. Publications of the transac- 
tions of the American philosophical society (Jan. 16, 1801). Fla. 


About 60 signs. 


Dunlap, K. A project for investigating facial signs of personality. 
American journal of psychology, vol. 39 (1927), p. 156-161. 


Ear-wiggling philatelists. An Associated Press story for September 8, 
1956. (Appeared in numerous U. S. newspapers.) 
At a stamp auction, bids are made by wiggling ears, tapping chest with 
pencil, moving an ankle, and similar gestures. 


Ebeling, Heinrich. Lexicon Homericum. . . . Lipsiae, 1885. 2 vols. 


Ebermann. Zeitschrift des Vereins fiir Volkskunde. XXVIII (1918), 
p. 142. 

Contains good picture of two fingers held up to ensure the validity of 
an. oath (called die Eidfinger). See early parallel in Hartmann von Aue, 
cited in A. Taylor, The Judas curse, Am. journ. philol., XLII (1921), p. 251. 

Echtermeyer, Th. Uber Namen und symbolische Bedeutung der Finger 
bei den Griechen und Roémern. Programm des Padagogiums in 
Halle, 1835. 


Efron, David. Race and gesture. Council for Research in the Social 
Sciences. Columbia University. (Item mentioned to me in cor- 
respondence with Efron. I have not seen it.) 


-—— Gesture & environment; a tentative study of some of the spatio- 
temporal and ‘linguistic’ aspects of the gestural behavior of Eastern 
Jews and Southern Italians in New York City, living under similar 
as well as different environmental conditions. New York, King’s 
Crown Press, 1941. 194 p. Diagrams & illustrations. Bibliog. LC 

A useful, although poorly organized, study of several phases of gesticula- 


tion. The author is over-immersed in esoteric statistical tables and graphs. 
Conclusions, p. 136-137. 
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and J. P. Foley, Jr. Gestural behavior and social setting. 
Zeitschrift fiir Socialforsch, vol. 6 (1937), p. 152-161. (New name: 
Studies in philosophy & social science.) LC 
Authors’ researches reveal that the typical gestural patterns of Jews and 
Italians tend to alter or disappear with their assimilation into the American 
community. 
(In personal correspondence Mr. Efron told me he was going to publish 
a bibliography of some 1000 items on gesture & posture in May, 1942. I 
have been unable to locate it.) 
Eisenberg, P. Motivation of expressive movement. Journal of general 
psychology. Vol. 23 (July, 1940), p. 89-101. 
Expressive movement alone is insufficient for revealing ‘inner disposition’ 
or the ‘organization of personality.’ 
. . A, . ~ . . 
Eisenhofer, L. Handbuch der katholischen Liturgik I. Freiburg im 
Breisgau, 1932. 


On liturgical gestures, p. 251-282. 
Eller E. Das Gebet. Religionspsychologische Studien. Paderborn, 1937. 


Elworthy, Frederick Thomas. The evil eye. An account of this ancient 
and widespread superstition. London, 1895. 471 p. Profusely illus- 
trated. Appendix. Good Index. LC 


See especially chap. VII on touch, gestures; and chap. IX, the Mano 
Pantea. Some duplication of the evil eye in the author’s Horns of honour, 
q.v. An indispensable work. 


——— Horns of honour. London, 1900. Profusely illustrated. LC 


See especially articles on ‘Horns of honor,’ ‘Horns of the devil,’ ‘The hand,’ 
and ‘The thumb.’ Rich in bibliog. But items often incomplete. Many sources 
cited, especially ancient and medieval. Worldwide in scope Author occasionally 
overly-speculative, but the work is indispensable. Duplicates parts of author’s 
book entitled The evil eye. 

Evil eye. Hasting’s encyclopedia of religion & ethics. Vol. 5, 
p. 608-615. 


Embrace. See Genesis, XX XIII, 4; Acts, XX, 37-38; Shakespeare, 3 
Henry VI, II, 3, lines 44-5. 

Emergency signals. Flying cadet (Sept. 1943). A government war 
publication. Illustrated. LC 


Packed with every parachute used in the South Pacific by army airmen. 


Encyclopedia Cattolica. Rome, 1951. 


See under Gesti. Very brief article, and bibliography, with special atten- 
tion to religious gestures. 
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Encyclopedia Espasa-Calpe. Barcelona, 1924 et seq. Vol. 25, p. 1508- 
1512. 


Encyclopedia Americana. New York, 1941 et seq. 


See articles under “prayer rug” and “gesture.” 


Encyclopedia Italiana. Milan, 1932. Vol. 16, p. 861 & 863: gestures 
of Christ. (See passim for other paiatings with gesture motifs.) 


Encyclopédie Mensuelle d’Outre-Mer. Paris, 1954. 
During Islamic conquest, a raised forefinger of the right hand signified 
acceptance of Islam (p. 10). 
Engel, Johann Jakob. Ideen zu einer Mimik. Berlin, 1785-6. 2 vols. 
Later eds., Berlin, 1804 & 1810. In French: Idées sur le geste et 
Vaction théatrale. Paris, 2 vols., 1788-9. LC 


An actor’s manual of gestures. Illustrated. 


Enjoy, Paul d’. Le réle de la main dans les gestes de responsabilité. 
Revue scientifique (Formerly Revue Rose) ser. 4, vol. 14 (1900), 
p. 81-3. NYP 


Epictetus in the Harvard Classics, New York, 1910, vol. II, p. 131. 


When a man has been raised to high political office, everyone that he 
meets congratulates him. One kisses him on the eyes, another on the neck, 
while slaves kiss his hand. 


Euripides, A concordance to. See James Allen & G. Italie. 


Evans, E. C. Quo modo corpora voltusque hominum auctores latini 
descripserint; summary. Harvard studies in classical philology, 
vol. 41 (1930), p. 192-195. 


Faber, Albrecht. Laut- und Gebardensprache bei Insekten. Stuttgart, 
1953. 198 p. Illust. 
The sub-title reads: ‘“Vergleichende Darstellung von Ausdrucksformen 
als Zeitgestalten und ihren Funktionen.” 
Fascist salute in Spain. See frontcover of The Spanish Information 
Bureau, (Jan. 1939). 110 E. 42 St., New York. 


Fascist salute in Lower California. See Pic Magazine (Jan. 6, 1942). 


Feet (uncovering). 
To keep on one’s shoes on entering a friend’s home or the temple was 
bad manners.—A. C. Bouquet, Everyday life in New Testament times. New 
York, 1955, p. 144. 
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Fenichell, Otto. Die ‘lange Nase.’ Imago. Zeitschrift fiir Anwendung 
der Psychoanalyse auf die Natur- und Geisteswissenschaften. Vol. 
XIV (1928), p. 502-504. 


Ferdon, Constance Etz. Mind your manners. Inter-American, V 
(July, 1946), p. 19-20; p. 40. 
A brief journalistic piece with gestures illustrated. 
Fernberger, S. W. False suggestion and the Piderit model. American 


journal of psychology, vol. 40 (Oct. 1928), p. 562-568. Bibliog. 
footnotes. 


The fourth report of a series of experiments performed with the Piderit 
model constructed for demonstration of facial expression. 





. Can emotion be accurately judged by its facial expression 
alone? Journal of criminal law & criminology, vol. 20 (Feb. 1930), 
p. 554-564. Bibliographical footnotes. Tables. 


Ferrero, G. Les lois psychologiques du symbolisme. Paris, 1895. 


“Aujourd’hui encore lorsque nous voulons affirmer avec énergie notre droit 
de propriété sur une chose, méme sur une chose lointaine ou immatérielle, 
nous tendons les bras comme pour la saisir.” This gesture goes back to the 
time when we took what we desired, if we were able. 

The work, in general, is speculative. 

Field, C. (Colonel). Salutes & saluting, naval & military. Journal of 
the royal united service institution, LXIII (1918), p. 42-49. 


Maintains that the modern military salute began in the 18th century. 


Fields, S. J. Discrimination of facial expression and its relation to 
personal adjustment. Journal of social psychology, vol. 38 (Aug. 
1953), p. 63-71. 


Finger, Magic hunting. Seneca fiction. 32nd annual report, Bureau of 
American ethnology. Washington, D. C., vol. 32 (1910-11), p. 266. 


Finger signs (used on grain exchange). National education association 
journal, vol. 31 (1932), p. 282. Illust. 


Fingers crossed (for luck). Governor Leroy Collins (Florida), How 
we solve our teen-age problem. Saturday Evening Post (April 21, 
1956). 


Large photo of Pensacola high school girls’ choir in act of crossing fingers 
for luck before competing. 
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Fischer, Captain Harold E. Jr. My case as a prisoner was different. 
Life magazine, vol. 38, no. 26 (June 27, 1955), p. 157. 


Photo of Fischer and others in a Chinese prison. He and another Ameri- 
can make secret gestures, unknown to the Chinese, but clear to American 
readers. 

Flachskampf, Ludwig. Spanische Gebardensprache. Erlangen, 1938. 
Reprinted from Romanische Forschungen, vol. LII (1938), p. 205- 
258. 

A scholarly study of various Spanish gestures. Reviewed in Hispanic 
review, vol. VIII, p. 86-87. 


Flick, 4s. Morphologie des Rhythmus. Dissertation. Berlin, 1936. 


Flogel, Karl Friedrich. Geschichte des Grotesk-komischen, ein Beitrag 
zur Geschichte der Menschheit. Liegniss und Leipzig, 1788. 322 
p. LC 
History of grotesque & comic European entertainments, farces, Narrenfest, 
commedia della arte characters, die Gesellschaft der Hoérnertrager zu Evreux 
und Rouen, etc. No index. 
Florenz, K. Ancient Japanese rituals. Asiatic society of Japan (Tran- 
sactions), vol. 27 (1899). LC 
Continuation of the work by Sir Ernest Satow in vols. 7 and 9 of the 
Transactions. A number of gestures occur in the rituals described. 
Football’s sign language. Popular mechanics, vol. 88 (Sept. 1947), p. 
114-415. Illust. 


Footbal sign language. Look magazine (Oct. 11, 1938). Illustrated. 


Férstemann, E. W. Commentary of the Maya manuscript in the royal 
public library of Dresden. Cambridge, Mass. 1906. Fila. 


Fortescue, Adrian. The mass, a study of the Roman liturgy. New 
York. 1937, Fla. 





. The uniate eastern churches. The Byzantine rite in Italy, 
Sicily, Syria, and Egypt. Ed. by George D. Smith. London, 1923, 
xxiii, 244 p. Bibliog. p. xi-xxi. 





. The ceremonies of the Roman rites described . . . with plans 
and diagrams. London, 1918, xxxi, 441 p. Bibliography p. xxiii- 
xxviii; 8th ed. published at Westminster, Maryland, xvii, 431 p. 
Illustrated. Bibliog. 


Provides additional notes about U.S. practices. 
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. The orthodox eastern church. London, Catholic truth society, 

1916, xxxiii, 451 p. ,Bibliog. 
On orthodox rites with gestures, p. 418-427. 

Fouché, P. Rapport du congrés international de linguistique de Rome 

de 1930. (Manuscript) 
Enlarges the concept of the word ‘language’ to include gesture communi- 

cation. (Item from Tcheng-Ming, p. 2) 

Franz, Adolph. Die kirchlichen Benediktionen im Mittelalter. Frei- 
burg, 1909. LC 


Frazer, Sir James G. Folk-lore in the Old Testament. New York, 
1927. 


See chap. 9, p. 343-349, ‘The silent widow.’ 


———. The golden bough. New York, 1941, abridged ed., vol. I, p. 
240. 


On folding of hands & crossing legs as taboo. 


French gestures. Speaking of pictures. Life magazine, vol. 21 (Sept. 
16, 1946), p. 12-15. Tllust. 


Frenzen, Wilhelm. Klagelieder und Klagegebarden in der deutschen 
Dichtung des héfischen Mittelalters. Wiirzburg, 1938. 85 p. (Univ. 
of Michigan Library). 


Frijda, Nico H. The understanding of facial expression of emotion. 
Acta psychologica, vol. 9 (1953), p. 294-362. 

The evidence of the existence of an unambiguous and invariable meaning 
in the different aspects of facial expression is offered. Films & photos were 
used in the experiment. 

Frois-Wittmann, J. The judgment of facial expression. Journal of 
experimental psychology, vol. 13 (1930), p. 113-151. 


A statistical analysis of judgments of facial expressions of grief, sulking, 
pleasure, gloating, aversion, etc. 
See Hulin & Katz, The Frois-Wittmann pictures of facial expression, 
Journal of experimental psychology, vol. 18 (1935), p. 482-498. 
Furlani, G. Short physiognomic treatise on the Syriac language. Amer- 
ican oriental society journal, vol. 39 (1919), p. 289-294. 


Fussel, Paul Jr. The gestic symbolism of T. S. Elliot. A journal of 
English literary history, XXII (1955), p. 194-211. 


The author studies Elliot’s use of “details of the exterior workings of 
the human body.” 
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Gaines, Jack. El lenguaje silencioso de la radio. La voz de los Estados 
Unidos, (Sept.-Oct. 1950), p. 2-4. With 12 illust. Published by 
the U. S. Department of State. 


On the gestures in use in radio broadcasting stations. 


Gallaudet College for the Deaf. 
Established 1864, Washington, D. C. Supported by the U. S. Congress. 
An institution for higher learning for the deaf. An important source of accu- 
rate information of the sign languages. 
Gaster, M. The exempla of the rabbis. London, 1924, p. 269, no. 443. 
On the Zeichendisput. 


Geiger, Paul & Richard Weiss. Atlas de folklore suisse. Basel, 1951, 
76 p. 16 maps. LC 


See distribution of greeting formulas. 


Gent, J. B. Chirologia, or the natural language of the hand. Composed 
of the speaking motions and discoursing gestures thereof. London, 
1644. Illustrated. 


George, S. S. Gesture of affirmation among the Arabs. American jour- 
nal of psychology, vol. 27 (July 1916), p. 320-323. 


Corrects the error of H. Petermann, in Reisen im Orient, 1860, I, p. 172, 
who stated that Arabs in affirmation shake their heads as we do in negation. 
The error needed correction, among other reasons, because it was broadcast 
in Wundt’s celebrated Volkerpsychologie, 1904, vol. I, first part, p. 180. 


Gesell, Arnold L. Studies in child development. New York, 1948. 


Gestural language discussed. New York Times (Dec. 22, 1946), VI, 
49:2. 


Gestures betray you. Science digest (Dec. 1948), p. 42. 


Gestures not inherited. Science news letter, vol. 40 (1941), p. 243. 
Denies Nazi theory that gestures are a part of each human being’s racial 
inheritance. 
Giese, Fritz. Psychologie der Arbeitshand. Berlin-Wien, 1928, viii, 325 
p. Illust. 
A learned monograph on the hand with several items of value for gesture 


study. See, for example, p. 304 ff. 


Giles, P. A far-travelled story. Aberdeen university review, vol. I 
(1913-1914), p. 259-264. 


Concerning the Zeichendisput: man holds up fingers, opponent misinterprets 
meaning. 
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Gilmore, Art & G. Y. Middleton. Television and radio announcing. 
Hollywood Radio Publishers, Inc. Hollywood, Calif., 1949, 3rd 
edition. 283 p. 

See chap. I for illustrated explanations of radio & television gestures used in 
broadcasting. 

Giner de los Rios, Gloria. Cumbres, New York, 1955. 

For miscellaneous illustrations of gestures from the Hispanic peninsula 
from Roman times on, see p. 58, 61, 62, 93, 99, 100, 105, 114, 157, 188, 191. 

Ginneken, J. van. Een nieuwe Ontdekking der Taalwetenschap. Onze 

Taaltuin, 1938. Univ. of Chicago Library. 


———— Principes de linguistique psychologique, essai de synthése. 
Paris & Amsterdam, 1907. Quotes Wundt briefly on gesture, p. 
530-531. LC 


Giraudet, A. Mimique, physiognomie et gestes. Paris, 1895. 


Actors’ manual. Often obscure in meaning. 


Give-away gestures. Coronet magazine, vol. 30 (May, 1951), p. 116- 
119. Illust. 

On the gesture studies of Alfred E. Johns, who is called “a pioneer con- 
sulting psychologist,” and who says there is “a definite relationship between 
our innermost feelings and the seemingly innocent gestures we make.” Un- 
qualified interpretation of ten illustrations of gestures. Caveat. 

Glossary of international gestures. Travel, vol. 22 (Feb. 1914), p. 35. 

Author writes on need for a handbook of international gestures and des- 
cribes several from far-off places. 

Goldberg, Isaac. The wonder of words. New York, 1938, p. 53-57 et 
passim. LC 

Author quotes from Sir Richard Paget’s theory of the gestural origin of 


language and gives strong support to it. Suggest that gestures may well have 
been the first grammar. A fundamental work in gesture study. 


Goldstein, K. Journal of psychology, vol. II (1936), p. 301 ff. 
On the neurology of gestures. 
Goldziher, I. Uber Gebarden und Zeichensprache bei den Arabern. 


Zeitschrift fiir V6lkerpsychologie und Sprachwissenschaft, vol. XVI, 
4 Heft, Berlin, 1886, p. 369-386. 





Zauberelemente im Islamischen Gebet. Orientalische Studien. 
Theodor Noéldeke zum 70. Geburtstag. I. Giessen, 1906, p. 303- 
329. LC 


See especially p. 320 ff., paragraph 5, on prayer gestures. 
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Gondal, I. L. Parlons ainsi de la voix et du Geste. Paris, new ed. 
of Gigord, 1912, p. 407-419. 


Goodenough, F. L. & M. A. Tinker. Relative potency of facial ex- 
pression and verbal description of stimulus in the judgment of 
emotions. Journal of comparative and physiological psychology, 
vol. 12, (Dec. 1931), p. 365-370. 


Goodland, Roger. A bibliography of sex rites and customs. London, 
1931, 752 p. LC 
Bibliog. p. 1-667. Index of subject matter, p. 669-750, with brief note on 
content of each item cited. A fundamental source of bibliography of sex 
gestures. See index under gestures, evil eye, dances, etc. 
Gougaud, L. Dévotions et pratiques ascétiques du moyen age. Col- 
lection “‘Pax,” vol. XXI, Paris, 1925, p. 1-42. 


About prayer gestures. 


La priére des bras en croix. Rassegna Gregoriana, vol. VII 
(1908), p. 345-46. 


Graff, Paul. Geschichte der Auflésung der alten Gottesdienstlichen 
Formen in der evangelischen Kirche Deutschlands. Gottingen, 1937 

& 1939. 2 vols. (1st ed. 1921). LC 
On gestures used in worship, see vol. I, p. 284-286; a brief but scholarly 
discussion. Each volume contains a lengthy biblography and good index. 
Protestant viewpoint. See under Kreuzeszeichen of both vols. for material 

on crossing oneself. A fundamental work. 
Grain market of the world. Chicago Board of Trade, Chicago, 1948, 

; p. 7-8. 


Signs of grain-market traders. 


Grajew, Felix. Untersuchungen iiber die Bedeutung der Gebirden in 
der griechischen Epik. Dissertation. Freiburg, 1934. 


Grande encyclopédia portuguesa e brasileira. Lisboa & Rio de Janeiro, 
1945. 


See vol. 12 (gesticulado) and vol. 15. (linguagem). 


Gratiolet, Pierre. De la physionomie et des mouvements d’expression. 
Paris, 1865. 436 p. 


“L’étude de la physionomie, c’est-adire des modifications que les senti- 
ments, les sensations et les idées impriment a la forme d’un étre vivant, a 
fixé des temps anciens l‘attention des artistes, des poétes et des philosophes 

. Les mouvements d’expression sont en effet les éléments du langage 
spontané de l’homme et des animaux. I] ne peut donc étre indifférent de 
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rechercher quel lien secret unit les signes spontanément employés aux choses 
signifiées, c’est-a-dire a l’idée ou au sentiment qu’ils manifestent . ..” A 
precursor of the large tribe of psychologists interested in gesture. 


Gray, Giles W. Index to the quarterly journal of speech, vols. I-XL 
(1915-1954). Dubuque, Iowa, 1956, 338 p. 


Speech teachers and elocutionists formerly placed gesture in the center of 
their curriculum. See, for example, Flora N. Kightlinger, The star speaker, 
Jersey City, 1894, p. 63-109. For more than a quarter of a century gestures 
have been made to play second fiddle. The Giles index bears this out: it 
cites few items on gesture. Under numerous headings, such as “speaking” and 
“speech,” for example, one finds evidence of a vast ocean of repetition among 
Speech pedagogues, with minor attention paid to gesture. 





Problems in the teaching of gesture. Quarterly journal of 
speech education, vol. 10 (1934), p. 238-252. 


“Gesture is of importance . . . in a speech curriculum; . . . it contains 
enough matter to be included under the general heading of ‘content;’ . . 
it can be, and is being, taught.’ The article impresses one adversely by its 
‘erudition’ and lack of unity. 

Green, B. P. A handbook in the manual alphabet and the sign- 
language of the American deaf. Ohio, 1916. (Item from Critchley) 


Green, Lili. Einfiihrung in das Wesen unserer Gesten und Bewegungen. 
Berlin, 1929. 152 p. 257 illustrations. LC 


On the psychology of movement & gesture. 


Gregory, Joshua C. Magic, fascination, and suggestion. Folk-Lore, 
vol. 63 (1952), p. 143-151. 
The power of the eyes to “work spells.” 
Grief: see Apuleius, The golden ass, book IV (pulling one’s own hair 


and beating chest). See also Yvaine (in old French lines 1155- 
1159; 1300; 1412-1413). 


Griffith, Helen Stuart. Sign language of our faith. Baltimore & New 
York, ca. 1939. Illust. 


Greek religious gestures. 
Grimm’s household tales. See Paula Cohn. 


Grimm, Jakob. Deutsche Rechtsaltertiimer. Gdttingen, 1854, xx, 
970 p. Fla. 
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Grimm, Wilhelm. Ueber die Bedeutung der deutschen Fingernamen. 
Kleinere Schriften, herausgegeben von Gustav Hinrichs. Berlin, 
1883, vol. 3. 


Grinde, Nick. Handmade language. Saturday evening post, vol. 221 
(July 10, 1948), p. 34-35 and 117-120. Illust. in color. 

Mainly about Indian sign language. Author suggests we take a tip from 
the Redskins and establish an international sign language of the world. 
Grohne, Ernst. Gruss und Gebarden. Handbuch der deutschen 
Volkskunde; herausgegeben von W. Pessler. Potsdam, n.d., vol. 

I, p. 315-324. 


Grolleau, Charles, and Guy Chastel. L’ordre de citeau; la Trappe. 
Paris, 1932. 

Chap. IV contains a section on silence and one page of explanation of a 
number of the gestures used for communication among the Trappist monks. 
“Ces signes ne sont pas un alphabet; le vocabulaire en est si restreint qu’il 
ne permet pas de tenir sur tout sujet une longue conversation, mais il est 
expressif, imagé et rapide.” 

Groschuf, G. Abhandlung von den Fingern, deren Verrichtungen und 
symbolische Bedeutung. Leipzig und Eisenach, 1756. 


Groslier, Georges. Danseuses cambodgiennes, anciennes et modernes 
. . . préface de Charles Gravelle. Paris, 1913, 178 p. Illust. LC 


Dancing & gestures of Cambodia. 


Gruenert, M. Das Gebet im Islam. Prague, 1911. 


Gubbins, J. K. Some observations on the evil-eye in modern Greece. 
Folk-Lore (London), vol. LVII (Dec. 1946), p. 195-198. 
Some ‘cures’ for the evil eye in Greece. Fear of this curse is not restricted 
to rural areas. 
Guilford, J. P. Experiment in learning to read facial expressions. 


Journal of abnormal psychology, vol. 24, p. 191-202. Bibliographical 
footnotes. Tables. 





& M. Wilke. New model for the demonstration of facial 
expressions. American journal of psychology, vol. 42 (1930), 436- 
439. Bibliog. footnotes. Illust. 


Authors believe their new model is an improvement over previous ones. 


Guenther, J. Kultur der Geste—Geste des Kultus. Gestalt, vol. 3 
(1930-31), p. 41-48. 
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Guentert, H. Grundfragen der Sprachwissenschaft. Leipzig, 1925. 


Gui, Bernard (early 14th century) in The Waldensian heretics, The 
portable medieval reader, New York, 1949, p. 215: oath taken 
by man touching the Holy Bible and raising hand. 


Gurnee, H. Analysis of the perception of intelligence in the face. 
Journal of social psychology, vol. 5 (Feb. 1934), p. 82-90. 


Hackett, Francis. Francis I, New York, 1935, p. 139-140. 
Describes coronation gestures. 


Hacks, Charles. Le geste. Paris, 1887. 492 p. Illust. NYP 


Somewhat obscure speculation about meaning of gestures. Wordy. No 
notes or bibliography. 


Haddon, A. C. The gesture language of the Eastern Islanders [of 
Torres Straits.] Cambridge anthrop. exp’d. to Torres Straits, 
Reports. Vol. 3 (1907), p. 261-2. NYP 


Hadley, Lewis F. Indian sign talk. Chicago, 1893. LC 


Hadley’s most extensive work. 268 octavo leaves preface; 192 p. of 
dictionary of gestures alphabetically arranged. Each page has three gestures 
figured and beside each the equivalent in English. Nearly 600 signs, about 
800 illustrations; appendix. 53 p. of reading matter in signs, mainly holy 
writ. Hadley’s Indian name was Ingonom Pashi, given him by the Indians. 


———- A lesson in sign talk. Fort Smith, Arkansas, 1890. LC 


Designed to show the movement of the hands in the Indian gesture 
language. Twelve illustrations, some Scripture texts, including the Lord’s 
prayer, rendered in drawn signs. 


———— A list of the primary gestures in Indian sign-talk. Anadarko, 
Indian Territory, 1887. LC, NYP 


Very rare. Only 75 copies were published. According to Seton (q.v.), 
Hadley was a missionary who “made a study of Sign Language in order to 
furnish the Indians with a pictographic writing, based on diagrams of the 
signs, and meant to be read by all Indians, without regard to their speech. 
Pointing to the Chinese writing as a model and parallel, he made a Sign 
Language font of 4000 pictographic types for use in his projected work. He 
maintained that 110,793 Indians were at that time sign-talkers and be pro- 
posed to reach them by Sign-Language publications.” 


Wolf lame & the white man, by In-go-nom-pa-shi [pseud.] 
Fort Smith, Ark., 1890. 8 p. Illust. NYP | 


Indian sign-language. 
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Haegy, Joseph & L. M. LeVavasseur. Manuel de liturgie et ceremonial. 
Paris, 1935. 2 vols. Illust. 16th ed. 
This volume evolved from a work by G. Baldeschi. 
Haiding, Karl. Von der Gebardensprache der Marchenerzahler. Folk- 
lore Fellowship Communications, Helsinki, Academia Scientiarum 
Fennica, number 155 (1955), 16 p. 11 photos. 


How gestures make Austrian folktale narrator’s style more effective. 





Kinderspiel und Volksiiberlieferung. Miinchen, n.d. 
Haigh, Arthur E. The Attic theatre. Oxford, 1907. 3rd ed. 


———— The tragic drama of the Greeks. Oxford, 1896. viii, 499 p. 
Ilust. Fla. 


Hall, G. S. Gesture, mimesis, types of temperament, and movie 
pedagogy. Pedagogical seminary, vol. 28 (June, 1921), p. 171-201. 


Handbuch des Taubstummenwesens. Osterwieck, 1929. P. 36-42; 
321-334: 706 ff. 


Handclapping. For applause, Plutarch, Lives, ed. Harvard classics, 
New York, 1910, vol. 12, p. 236 & 277; meaning disapproval, Job 
XXVII, 23; also J. B. Greenough and Geo. L. Kittredge, Words 
& their ways in English speech, New York, 1911, p. 223: “explodo 
meant, in Latin, to drive off an actor by clapping the hands. Tabu: 
Rousseau, Confessions, book VIII, says there was never any clap- 
ping at the theater when the king was present. 


Hand (raising) Throughout the United States, in schools & in public 
meetings, one raises his hand to indicate that he has an answer, 
a request, or a question, for the teacher, or speaker, or chairman 
of the assembly. 


Handshake. Homer, Odyssey, books I and XVII, 236. For statue 
with handshake, see H. H. Powers, The message of Greek art, 
Chautauqua, N.Y., 1913, p. 106, 113. 


———. Preservation of. When Queen Elizabeth II of England visited 
Lagos, Nigeria, a Nigerian attemped to ‘preserve’ her handshake. 
After he shook hands with the Queen, “he clenched his fist tightly 
and kept it so. Then he carefully ‘carried’ the Queen’s touch away 
through the throng and quietly pressed his palm to his forehead 
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in a gesture of irrevocable ritual assimilation.”” Manchester Guardian 
Weekly (England), Feb. 9, 1956. 


The handshake is the customary ritual used for closing the 
unprogrammed meeting of the Quakers (Society of Friends). 





Sign in Cochabamba, Bolivia, police station (in 1945): “Por 
higiene sirvase no dar la mano.” The handshake is ubiquitous and 
frequent there. 





Hands joined in a pact. See Shakespeare, 3 Henry VI, IV, 6, lines 
38-40. 


Hanna, Jay. Sign talk speeds radio drama. Popular mechanics, vol. 
63 (May 1935), p. 702-704; 120 A. Illust. 
An interview with Jay Hanna, who originated many of the gestures used 
in radio broadcasting stations, according to this article. 
Hansen, Marian. Children’s rhymes accompanied by gestures. West- 
ern folklore, vol. VII (1948), p. 50-53. Bibliog. p. 50. 


Harbage, Alfred. Elizabethan acting. Publications of the modern 
language association of America, vol. LIV (1939), p. 685-708. 


Harrison, Jane. Prolegomena to the study of Greek religion. Meridian 
books. New York, 1955, xxii, 682 p. Illust. Fla. 


Studies Greek religion primarily as seen through its ritual, through re- 
; search in what Greeks did in addition to what they thought. 





. Themis; a study of the social origins of the Greek religion... 
with an excursus on the ritual forms preserved in Greek tragedy by 
Gilbert Murray . . . Cambridge, 1927, xxxii, 559 p. Illust. Fila. 


Hartmann, J. Kley. Repertorium rituum. Paderborn, 1940. 


Hartmann, Johann Ludwig. Pastorale evangelicum. Nuernberg, 1678. 


Chapter 14 gives a thorough discussion of prayer gestures. Some of the 
headings are de gestibus et actionibus, de vultu, de capite, de fronte, de 
superciliis, de oculis, de naribus, de buccis, de labiis, de collo, de cervice, 
de manibus, de digitis, de pedibus, de universo corpore. (—Paul Graff, 
Geschichte der Aufloesung . .. , vol. I, p. 284, note 6) 


Harwood, Mrs. Eliza J. How we train the body; the mechanics of 
pantomimic technique. Boston, 1933. Illust. 142 p. LC 


Gestures & gymnastics. 
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Hastings, James. A dictionary of the Bible. New York, 1908, et seq. 


Fundamental. See, for example, under “the annual touching of the 
temple” of Bel-Merodach by kings for purpose of establishing afresh their 
title, vol. I, p. 213; see passim under hand, bowing, kissing, embracing, etc. 





Encyclopedia of religion and ethics. New York, 1912. 


Fundamental. See under bowing, hand, embrace, kiss, etc. 


Hayes, F. C. Should we have a dictionary of gestures? Southern 
folklore quarterly, vol. IV (1940), p. 239-245. 





. Gesture. Encyclopedia americana. New York, 1941 ed. et 
seq. Illust. 





. Just a gesture. Collier’s magazine, vol. 109 (Jan. 31, 1942), 
p. 14-15. Illust. 





. Gestos o ademanes folkléricos. Folklore Américas, vol. XI 
(1951), p. 15-21. 





. Beckoning. American notes & queries, vol. I (1941), p. 142. 


Hayner, P. C. Expressive meaning. Journal of philosophy, vol. 53 
(1956), p. 149-157. Bibliog. footnotes. Fla. 

An attempt to state in philosophical terms some of the main character- 
istics of ‘expressive meaning.’’ Author sees a fundamental difference between 
expressing and describing something. Gestures often express meaning, whereas 
words ‘tell” meaning in a fundamentally different way. When we speak of 
joy, we ‘describe’ it. When we gesticulate for joy, we exhibit it, and thus 
give an expressive meaning. 

Haywood, Charles. A bibliography of North American folklore & 
folksong. New York, 1951. xxx, 1292 p. Fla., LC 


Heffner, Hubert C. et al. Modern theatre practice, a handbook for 
nonprofessionals. New York, 1946, 3rd ed. 
See bibliography of books on acting, p. 472-478. 


Height (indicating with hand) 
If one indicates height of an animal, the palm is turned down; if of a 
child, the palm is vertical and the thumb thrust up. (Mexico, Guatemala) 
Heiler, Friedrich. Die Korperhaltung beim Gebet. Orientalische Stu- 
dien, dedicated to Fr. Hommel at his 60th birthday, Leipzig, 1918, 
vol. II, p. 168-177. 
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. Das Gebet. Munich, 1920. Translated in English: Prayer, New 
York; 1932; in French: La Priére, Paris, 1931. 


See chap. VI on prayer gestures. 





Gebet. Die Deligion in Geschichte und Gegenwart. Ti- 
bingen, vol. 2, 1927-31, p. 872-874. 


Hekkenbach, Josephus. De nuditate sacra sacrisque vinculis. Giessen, 
1911. (Item cited by Hoffmann-Kreyer) 


Helwig, P. Die Seele als Aeusserung. Leipzig and Berlin, 1936. iv, 
124p. LC 


Hemsterhuis, Franz. Vorlesungen iiber den Ausdruck der verschie- 
denen Leidenschaften durch die Gesichtsziige, tibersetzt von Schaz. 
Berlin, 1793. LC 


Herrgot. Vetus disciplina monastica. Paris, 1726. 
Item from Critchley. 
Hersey, John. A single pebble. New York, 1956. 


Bowing in China; also bargaining with gestures of hands concealed under 
cloth: p. 66; 125-126; 40. 


Hertz, R. La prééminance de la main droite. Mélange de la socio- 
logie religieuse et folklore. Paris, 1928. 


Hewes, Gordon W. The anthropology of posture. Scientific American, 
vol. 196, (Feb. 1957), p. 123-132. 





. World distribution of certain postural habits. American an- 
thropologist, vol. 57, no. 2, part 1 (April 1955), p. 231-244. 





The one-legged resting position. Man, vol. 53 (1953), art. 
no. 280, p. 180. 


Higgins, Dan. D. How to taik to the deaf. Chicago, 1942. Illust. 
LC 

An excellent manual for anyone wishing to learn to speak to the deaf 

with gestures. The author has presented his material well, but occasionally 


makes somewhat overly enthusiastic claims for the universality and ‘values’ 
of gesture study. 


Hildebrand. Die Sitte des Hutabnehmens. Germania, vol. 14, 1869, p. 
125-128. 
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Hildburgh, W. L. Apotropaism in Greek vase-painting. Folk-Lore 
(London), vol. LVII (Dec. 1946), p. 154-178. 


See especially p. 154 on paintings made for protection against the evil- 
eye. Valuable bibliographical footnotes. 





. Psychology underlying the employment of amulets in Europe. 
Folk-Lore (London), vol. LXII (March 1951), p. 242 ff. 


Article includes brief comments on the sign of the fig & other gestures. 


Hillway, Tyrus. Melville’s use of two pseudo-sciences. Modern lan- 
guage notes, vol. 64 (March 1949), p. 145-150. Bibliographical 
footnotes. 


Brief commentary on Melville’s use of physiognomy and phrenology. 


Hissing & shaking fist. Zephaniah II, 15. (Goodspeed translation) 


Hitler (Adolph) gesticulating during a speech. See “An ill wind was 
blowing,’ Look magazine (Oct. 1946). During the second world 
war numerous pictures were run in magazines showing the tribal 
gesture of the Nazis. The gesture was accompanied by the phrase, 
‘Heil Hitler!’ 


Hocart, A. M. The mechanism of the evil eye. Folk-Lore (London), 
vol. 49 (1939), p. 156-157. 


Hoffman, Walter James. The beginnings of writing. New York, 1895. 
Illustrated with drawings from North American Indians, the an- 
cient Egyptians, etc. Fla. 

See especially chap. VI, Gesture signs & attitudes. 


Hoffmann-Krayer, Eduard & H. Bachtold-Staubli. Handwérterbuch 
des deutschen Aberglaubens. Berlin & Leipzig, 1927 ff. LC 

See vol. 3, p. 327-338, under Gebarde. This is one of the fundamental 

works for gesture study. I have selected a number of the important bibli- 

ographical items for inclusion in the present bibliography. One should consult 


this work under Gebet, Kreuzzeichen, Feige, Eid, etc. Vol. 10 contains an 
exhaustive index. 


Hofsinde, Robert. Indian sign language. New York, 1956, 96 p. 
Illust. NYP 


Indian sign-talk for boys. 





Talk-without-talk. Natural history, vol. 47 (1941), p. 32- 
39. Illust. NYP 
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Hole, Christina. Popular modern ideas on folklore. Folk-Lore (Lon- 
don), vol. 51 (1955), p. 321-27. 
See p. 327-329 on Witchcraft & the evil-eye. 


. Witchcraft in England. New York, 1947. 167 p. Illust. 
Bibliog. p. 161-163. 








. English folklore. London, 1940. viii, 183 p. Illust. Bib- 
liog. p. 177-178. 


Homage. Sub-Shieks in the Near East kiss the hand and dagger, the 
latter in a holster, of the Chief Shiek. (—Scene from “The Seven 
Wonders of the World”—a Cinerama) 


Homer, Iliad. Pallas Athene nods a negative, VI, 3; Achilles does 
likewise, XXII, 205; Zeus makes affirmative & negative gestures, 
with head, XVI, 250; Zeus’ negative shakes Olympus, I, 526-30 


It was evidently same in ancient Greece as today: a toss of the head back- 
wards, often accompanied by a click of the tongue. For further references 
on ancient gestures, see Ebeling’s concordance of Homer. 


Hoops, Jihannes. Reallexikon der germanischen Altertumskunde. 
Strassburg, 1911, 4 vols. 


Hopkins, E. Washburn. The sniff-kiss in ancient India. Journal 
American oriental society, vol. 28 (1907), first half, p. 120-134. 


Hoppe, Ruth. Die romanische Geste im Rolandslied. Koenigsberg, 
1937. viii, 184 p. Literaturverzeichnis, p. 179-184. Col. Univ. 
Lib. 

Thoroughly docitiménted. Many quotations from Old French. See, for 
example, under Die Schwurgesten, Das Kiissen, etc. 

Horst, J. Proskynein. Zur Anbetung im Urchristentum nach ihrer 
religionsgeschichtlichen Eigenart. Neutestamentliche Forschungen. 
Dritte Reihe, 2. Heft. Giitersloh, 1932. LC 


Horvorka, O. von, and A. Kronfield. Vergleichende Volksmedezin. 
Stuttgart, 1908. 


Howes, H. W. Gallegan folklore III. Folk-Lore (London), vol. 40 
(1929), p. 53-61. 


On the evil-eye, see p. 53-55 and 388-389. 
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Howitt, Alfred W. Native tribes of southeast Australia. London & 
New York, 1904, p. 723-35. 
General commentary on gesture language plus specific comments on the use 


of gestures by aboriginal Australians; also a brief listing and word descriptions 
of number of gestures in common use. No illustrations. 





Proceedings of the Australian Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, vol. 2 (1890-1891), p. 637-646. (Item from 
Critchley) 


Huart, C. Khams(a). Encyclopedia of Islam. Leyden, 1908-29, vol. 
II, p. 897: The hand of Fatima. 


Huber, E. Evolution of facial musculature and facial expression. 
Baltimore, 1931. 


Hughes, Henry. Die Mimick des Menschen auf Grund voluntarischer 
psychologie. Frankfort, 1900, xi, 423 p. 119 illustrations. LC 


Descriptive and interpretive. 


Hughes, Russell Meriwether (La Meri, pseud.). The gesture language 
of the Hindu dance. New York, 1941. xviii, 100 p. 


This work contains 236 illustrations, each one descriptive of this mimic 
language; also complete glossary and dictionary of Sanskrit terms involved 
as well as an alphabetic list of the hand poses. 

Hulin, W. S. & Katz, D. Frois-Wittmann pictures of facial expres- 
sion. Journal of experimental psychology, vol. 18 (Aug. 1935), p. 
482-498. 


A variation to the approach of Frois-Wittmann in his experiments. 


Idelson, Abraham Z. The ceremonies of Judaism. New York, ca. 1930. 
14 p. Illust. Fla. 





Jewish liturgy & its development. New York, 1932. xix, 404 
p. Fla. 


Indian sign. Life magazine (July. 1954), p. 33. Illustrated. 
Brief piece on Chou En-Lai’s visit to India & his rapid adoption of the 
Indian salutation of bowing with hands together. 
Irwin, F. W. Thresholds for the perception of difference in facial 
expression and its elements. American journal of psychology, vol. 
44 (Jan. 1932), p. 1-17. Bibliographical footnotes. Tables. 


Author combines philosophy and statistics. 
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Islam, The world of. Life magazine, vol. 38, no. 19 (May 9, 1955), 
p. 72-92. 


Pruvides photos of some Islamic gestures. 


Jackson, Hughlings. Brain, vol. I (1878), p. 304. Fla. 


On the neurology of gestures. 


Jahn, Ulrich. Hexenwesen und Zauberei in Pommern. Breslau, 1886. 
See under Blick, p. 81 ff. 


James, William. The principles of psychology. New York, 1950. 2 
vols. 


See vol. II, chap. XXV, p. 442-485, the emotions; chap. XXVII, p. 594- 
616, hypnotism; chap. XXIII, the production of movement. 
James, W. T. A study of the expression of bodily posture. Journal 
of genetic psychology, vol. VII (1932), p. 405-37. 


Janet, Pierre. L/’intelligence avant le langage. Paris, 1936. 


See p. 102-104; 202-211; 228. Extension of the meaning of the word 
language to include more than auditory speech: “On pense avec tout son 
corps.” Others who have developed this theme are H. Delacroix, G. Dumas, 
J. Morlaas, A. Ombredane, M. P. Fouché, J. Vendryes. 


Jarden, E. and W. Fernberger. Effect of suggestion on judgment of 
facial expression of emotion. American journal of psychology, 
vol. 37 (Oct. 1926), p. 565-570. 


Continuation of experimentation with the Piderit (q.v.) model for 
demonstrating facial expressions. 


Jelgerhuis, Johannes. Theoretische lessen over de gesticulatie en 
mimiek. Amsterdam, 1827. 10 vols. Illust. NYP 
Gesture, expression, stage-costume. 
Jenness, Arthur. Effects of coaching subjects in the recognition of 


facial expressions ... Journal of general psychology, vol. 7 (July 
1932), p. 163-178. Bibliog. p. 177. 


A repetition of F. H. Allport’s (q.v.) experiment and a criticism of his 
conclusion. 





Differences in the recognition of facial expression of emotion. 
Journal of general psychology, vol. 7 (1932), p. 192-196. Bibliog. 
Tables. 


Are men or women more adept at recognizing facial expressions? What 
facial gestures are most readily and accurately identified ? 
Jespersen, Otto. Language. Its nature, development and _ origin. 
New York, 1922. Fila. 
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Jewish encyclopedia, The universal. New York, 1943. 10 vols. 
Rich in illustrations, many of which show judaic gestures. See, for ex- 
ample, vol. IX, p. 170; vol. II, p. 167-170 (benedictions, Jewish barach; vol. 
I, p. 100, 202, 128, 333, 561-568; vol. IV, p. 561, 604, 606, 607, 234-236; 
passim. 


Johannesson, Alexander. Origin of language. Reykjavik, 1949. 


“In Nature, Feb. 5, 1944, I published a summary of the researches con- 
tained in this book in which I tried to prove that the most important class 
of the 2200 Indo-European roots could be explained as imitation by the 
speech organs of the movements of the hands. I came to the conclusion that 
human speech consists of three main sources: 1) Spontaneous sounds of 
emotion, such as sneezing, coughing, sounds of joy, sorrow, anger, etc. 
2) Imitations of sounds in nature e.g. the song of the birds, the whistling 
of the wind .. . etc. 3) sounds produced by the organs of speech as imita- 
tions of the movements of the hands. Of these three classes the last is the 
most important for the development of language.’—P. 10-11. A fundamental 
work, 


Gestural origin of language. Reykjavik & Oxford, 1952. 


Johannesson expands his original study of the gestural origin of language 
found in his “Origin of language.” He presents evidence from six unrelated 
families of languages, namely, Indo-European, Hebrew, Archaic Chinese, 
Polynesian, Turkish, and Greenlandic. Cemal Enisoglu, of Turkey, says in 
the preface: “It can be said that, by his (Johannesson’s) researches, the 
problem of the origin of languages has been solved in the main lines and 
that the investigation of all the other languages from this point of view will 
only add further evidence.” Johannesson gives a bibliog. of his own studies, 
p. 17. 


Origin of language. Nature, vol. 157 (1946), p. 847-848. 


Origin of language (in imitation of gestures). Nature, vol. 
162 (1948), p. 902. 


Johnny Belinda (movie). In this Academy-award cinema of 1948, 
the deaf mute, played by Jane Wyman, repeats the Lord’s Prayer 
in sign language. 


Jones, M. R. Studies in nervous movements. Journal of general psy- 
chology, vol. 29 (1943), p. 47-62; 303-312. Bibliog. Tables 


Effects of mental arithmetic on the frequency and patterning of the 
nervous, or autistic and spontaneous, movements of a group of high-school 
boys. 

Jones, Putnam Fennell. A concordance to the Historia Ecclesiastica 
of Bede. Cambridge, Mass., 1929. Fla. 


Johnson, Ben. Volpone, III, 1, lines 20-24: Mosca describes a para- 
site’s gestures. 
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Jorio, Andrea de. La mimica degli antichi investigata nel gestire. 
Naples, 1832. xxxvi, 380 p. Illust. Color plates. NYP, LC 


An indispensable volume. Drawn up in alphabetical order. Several good 
indices. Author says if we understand the contemporary (ie., 1832) gestures 
of the Neapolitans, we may interpret the gestures of the ancients of Greece, 
especially those on Greek vases. 


Jousse, Marcel. Etudes de psychologie linguistique: le style oral, 
rythmique et mnémotechnique chez les verbo-moteurs. Archives de 
philosophie, vol. 2, cahier 4(1923). Bibliog. p. 236-240. NYP 

Study of gestures from psychologist’s point of view. 


—-—— Le mimisme humain et l’anthropologie du langage. Revue 
anthropologique, nos. 7-9 (1936), p. 201-215. 


Jousse defends the thesis that “le son, phonomimiquement émis par le 
geste laryngo-buccal, ne vient donc d’abord que renforcer, préciser et par- 
faire audiblement la signification de tel ou tel geste manuel mimique et 
visible. Peu & peu, chaque geste manuel caractéristique ou transitoire est 
doublé d’un adjuvant sonore . . . On nous avait autrefois répété, au cours 
de nos études de Linguistique grammaticale, que les racines indo-européennes, 
sémitiques ou chinoises avaient toutes des significations concrétes. Nous en 
conaissons maintenant la raison . . .” Jousse’s theorizing has been carried on 
by A. Johannesson, q.v., A. V. Thomas, q.v., Sir Richard Paget, and others. 





Etudes sur la psychologie du geste. Les rabbis d’Israel. Les 
récitatifs rythmiques paralléles. Paris, 1929. LC 





Méthodologie de la psychologie du geste. Revue des Cours et 
Conférences (1931), p. 201-218. 


Man is gesticulative because he is a mimic. 





Du mimisme a la musique chez l’enfant. Paris, 1935. 





La métaphor gestuelle chez l’enfant et le primitif. Cours inédit 
professé en 1941 a la Faculté de Médecine de Paris. The list of 
titles of these 20 lectures on gestures is found in A. V. Thomas, 
L’anthropologie du geste, Revue anthropologique (1941), p. 193. 
Here also is a bibliography of the works on gestures of M. Jousse 
published to date. 


Kapsalis, Peter. Greek gestures. Doctoral dissertation. Johns Hop- 
kins University, 1946. (Unpublished) 


Kaulfers, W. V. Curiosities of colloquial gestures. Hispania, vol. 
XIV (1931), p. 249-264. 
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Handful of Spanish. Education, vol. 52 (Mar. 1932), p. 
423-428. 


Keller, Helen. Story of my life. New York, 1903. 





The world I live in. New York, 1920. 


Kelley, Samuel R. Tableaux d’art consisting of instantaneous changes 
of the emotions, for public entertainment. Boston, 1885. LC 


Kemp, R. Mains de l’homme, agiles et fortes, implorantes ou domina- 
trices. France illustration, no. 373 (630-636a), Dec. 6, 1952. 


Kesson, J. The cross & the dragon. London, 1854. LC 
In chap. 18, description of several secret signs of the Grande Secret 
Society of China. 
Kightlinger, Flora N. The star speaker. Jersey City, 1894. TIllust. 
See 63-109; places gesture in central position in the curriculum of 
elocution. 


Kinesics. Defined in the 1954 Addenda of Webster’s International 
Dictionary: “The systematic study of body motions (as winks, 
shrugs, waves) in their relation to communication between per- 
sons.” 


King, Chas. William. The gnostics and their remains. London, 1864. 
xvi, 251 p. Illust. 2nd ed. 1887. LC, Col. Univ. Lib. 
Ancient gestures passim; see, v.g., p. 120-123, “Recognition by means 
of symbols.” 
King, Wm. S. Hand gestures. Western folklore, vol. VIII (1949), 
p. 263-264. 
10 gestures collected from Univ. of California students. 
Kingson, W. K. & Rome Cowgill. Radio drama acting and produc- 
tion: a handbook. New York, 1950. 2nd ed. Illust. 
See Studio sign language, p. 358-363. 
Kirchner, Paul C.. Jiidisches Ceremoniell. Nurnberg, 1726. 226 p. 
18 plates. Col. Univ. Lib. 


Gestures passim; see, v.g., plates opposite p. 226, 172, 76; also chaps. 
on prayer. 


Kiss (greeting): see Genesis XXXIII, 4; Odyssey, Book XVII (Wm 
Cullen Bryant transl.) 
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Kissing Bible. Required in many states of the United States before 
testimony can be legal. In Sept. 1941 it was announced over NBC, 
the “Light that shines in the darkness” program, that when a cer- 
tain Dr. Francis Schiffler discovered 20 courts in New York City 
without Bibles, he supplied them. In the South some communities 
have two Bibles in court: one for whites and the other for Negroes. 


Kjellén, Nicolaus A. W. De actione ad sacras orationes applicata . . . 
Upsaliae, 1801. 12 p. NYP 


Klages, Ludwig. Ausdrucksbewegung und Gestaltungskraft. Grund- 
legung der Wissenschaft vom Ausdruck. Mit 41 Figuren. Leipzig, 
1923, et seq. Duke Univ. library. 


Klauser, Theodor and others. Reallexikon fiir Antike und Christen- 
tum. Stuttgart, 1954, vol. 2, p. 474-482: Boser Blick. Bibliog. 
On the evil eye in ancient times in the Orient, Egypt, Greece and Rome, 
among the Hebrews, and in Christendom. 
Kleen, Tyra af. Mudras. The ritual hand-poses of the Buddha priests 
and the Shiva priests of Bali, with an introduction by A. J, D. 
Campbell . . . with 60 full-page drawings by the author. 1924. LC 


Excellent drawings and explanation of the significance of ritual hand 
gestures, or Mudra. Miss Tyra de Kleen was Swedish artist and traveller. 
(See also Kulturen der Erde, vol. XV, 1923). 





Hand-poses of the priests of Bali. Asia, vol. 24 (Feb. 1924), 
p. 129-131.  Illust. 


Kleinpaul, Rudolf. Das Leben der Sprache und ihre Weltstellung. 
Leipzig, 1888-93. See vol. I: Sprache ohne Worte; also under 
Mienen und Gebarden, p. 158-177; 277-388; rump signs, p. 271. ff. 


Kline, L. W. and D. E. Johannsen. Comparative role of the face and 
of the face-body-hands as aids in identifying emotions. Journal of 
abnormal psychology, vol. 29 (Jan. 1935), p. 415-26. 


Klineberg, Otto. Racial differences in speed and accuracy. Journal 
of abnormal and social psychology, vol. XXII (1927), p. 273-277. 


Klitgaard, C. Skaelsord og foragtelig gestus. (Gestures of insult & 
contempt). Danske Studier, Copenhagen, 1934, p. 88-89. 


Kneeling. Daniel VI, 10; Istiah XLV, 23; Luke XXII, 41 and many 
other places in the Bible. See also not of H. G. Bohn ed. of Samuel 
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Butler’s Hudibras, London, 1907, p. 4, note 3: the Presbyterians of 
17th century England refused to kneel at the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper & insisted on receiving it sitting or standing. 


Knight, R. P. The symbolical language of ancient art and mythology. 
New York, 1892, p. 29-30. 


On the sign of the fig. 


Kohlbrugge, Jacob H. F. Tier-und Menschenantlitz als Abwehrzau- 
ber. Bonn, 1926. 94 p. 182 illustrations. Bibliog. LC 
A carefully documented study. Numerous facial and some manual 
gestures. 
Kortholt, Chr. De sacris publicis, debita cum reverentia praestan- 
tisque numinis metu colendis diatribe ascetica. Kiel, 1693 


See section on prayer gestures. 
Krappe, A. H. Balor with the evil eye. New York, 1927. viii, 228 p. 
The science of folklore. London, 1930. 


See p. 219; 283; passim. (Might have contained a chapter on Folkspeech, 
with sub-section on Folkgesture.) 





Kraus, F. S. Slavische Volksforschungen. Abhandlungen iiber Glau- 
ben, Gewohnheiten, Sitten, Brauche und die Guslarenlieder der 
Siidslaven. Leipzig, 1908. 


See p. 170 on primitive gestures. 


Krout, M. H. Autistic gestures. Psychological monographs, vol. 
XLVI (1935), p. 1-126. 


Introduction to social psychology. New York, 1942.  Illust. 


Gestures & speech, p. 322-323; deaf & dumb, p. 313-314; empirical gestures, 
p. 316; symbolism of gestures, p. 313-316. Similar gesture patterns of different 
groups have emerged from similar human experiences, p. 314-315. Gestures 
possess high utility, hence high survival value, p. 316. Theory of gestural 
origin of language, p. 322-328. See important bibliography of Chap. VI on 
symbolism, 








Symbolic gestures in clinical study of personality. Transac- 
tions of the Illinois state academy of science, vol. XXIV (1931), p. 
519-523. 





The social & psychological significance of gestures. The jour- 
nal of genetic psychology, vol. XLVII (1935), p. 385-412. 





A preliminary note on some obscure symbolic muscular re- 
sponses of diagnostic value in the study of normal subjects. Ameri- 
can journal of psychology, vol. XI (1931), ». 29-71. 
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Further studies in the relation of personality and gesture: a 
nosological analysis of autistic gestures. Journal of experimental 
psychology, vol. 20, March, 1937, p. 279-287. 


Understanding human gestures. The scientific monthly, vol. 
XLIX (1939), p. 167-172. 


Krukenberg, H. Der Gesichtsausdruck des menschen. Stuttgart, 1913. 


Kuekulhaus, H. Urzal und Gebiarde. Grundzuege eines kommenden 
Massbewusstseins. Berlin, 1934. 248 p. Illust. LC 
Bild und Gebirde, p. 12-16. 


Ku Klux Klan initiation. 


New members kneel and the Exalted Cyclops touches them on the 
shoulder with a sword, saying: “I dedicate you to the holy services of our 
country, our Klan, our homes, and each other and humanity. My Terrors 
and Klansmen, let us pray.” Then all bow in prayer. 

Kuenssberg, Eberhard, Freiherr von. Rechtsbrauch und Kinderspiel. 
Heidelberg, 1920. 


Schwurgebarde und Schwurfingerdeutung. Die Rechtswahr- 
zeichen. Heft 4. Freiburg, 1941; also in Zeitschrift fiir Schweiz- 
erische Recht, vol. 61, p. 384-420. 


Symbolism in law. 


Kurze Abhandlung von der Handesprache, insoweit deren Merkmaale 
bei den alten Schriftstellern sich 4ussern, mit deren eigenen Beweis- 
tiimern bestatiget. Cassel, 1750. 


Short treatise on gesture based on ancients. 


Kuvalayanda. Asanas, Popular Yoga, London, 1938, vol. 1, part 1. 
LC 


See chap. on Yogi posture. 


Labarre, Weston. The cultural basis of emotions & gestures. Journal 
of personality, vol. XVI (1947), p. 49-68. 

Surveys a variety of gestures from different parts of the world and 
concludes that they might offer new insights into psychology, psychiatry, 
and linguistics. Concludes also that gestures, like any form of social behavior, 
must be learned. 


La Fin. Sermo mirabilis, or the silent language. London, 1692. 


An early advocate of a ‘silent language of the fingers’ for deaf mutes. 
Still earlier advocates were Jerome Cardano (1501?1575), and Pedro Ponce 
de Leon (1520-1584). 
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Lake, Evelyn F. C. Some notes on the evil eye round the Mediterran- 
ean basin. Folk-Lore (London), vol. 44(1933), p. 93-98. 
Not only humans, but horses, donkeys and cattle must be protected from 
the evil eye. Various protective measures are cited. 
Lambert, Louis C. Mimetic expression: a study of gesture. The Ex- 
pression Co., n.d., n.p. 


La Meri. The gesture language of the Hindu dance. New York, Col- 
umbia University Press. n.d. 236 illustrations. Foreword by 
Ananda K. Coomaraswamy. 

Alphabetical list of Hasta-Mudras (hand poses). Glossary of Sanscrit 
terms used. 

—— Spanish dancing. New York, 1948. xii, 186 p. Photographs, 
appendix & bibliography. 


See especially the braceo, arm postures & gestures. 


Landis, Carney. Studies in emotional reaction: II. Journal of com- 
parative psychology, vol. 4 (1924), p. 447-509. Bibliog. 


Landis outlined with charcoal on the subject’s face the regions of the 
principal muscles, then subjected him to various stimuli: popular music, the 
Bible, pornographic pictures, firecrackers, etc. During the response a photo 
of the facial expression was made. Article I of this series appeared in the 
Jour. of experimental psychology, Oct., 1924. Article II contains a brief 
historical account of methods of experimentation used in gesture study, with 
brief estimate of each. See also R. C. Davis. 





and Wm. A. Hunt. The startle pattern. New York, ca. 1939. 
Fla. 


Landsberger, Franz. A history of Jewish art. Cincinnati, 1946. 369 p. 
Illust. 


See striking ‘alms box’, p. 35, with outstretched hand; ‘carrying the law’, 
p. 36; hands portrayed on the Mizrach Tablets, p. 41. 
Langdon, S. Gesture in Sumerian & Babylonian prayer. Journal of 
the royal Asiatic society (1919), p. 531-556. 


Lange, Fr. Die Sprache des menschlichen Antlitzes. Eine Wissen- 
schaftliche Psysiognomik und ihre praktische Verwertung im Leben 
und in der Kunst. Munich & Berlin, 1937; 2nd ed. 1939. 228 p. 
Illust. LC 


A scientific physiognomy and its practical application in life and art. 
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Langer, Susanne K. Feeling and form—a theory of art (Developed 
from Philosophy in a New Key, New York, 1942 et seq.) New 
York, 1953. 431 p. Bibliog. 

Gesture defined, p. 180; in dance, 174-187, 196, 203-204; as symbolic 
form, 175. 





Philosophy in a new key. A study in the symbolism of rea- 
son, rite, and art. 6th ed. New York, 1954. 
See index for references to gesture. 
Language of gestures. Folk-Lore (London), vol. XXXIX (1918), 
p. 312. 


La Piere, R. T. and P. R. Farnsworth. Social psychology. New York, 
1949, 3rd ed. xiii, 626 p. Bibliography and index, p. 549-619. 


See p. 69-79 on gestures. 


Lasaulx, E. de. Die Gebete der Griechen und Romer. Wiirzburg, 
1842. 


See appendix for listing of lectures. 
Lasch, Richard. Der Eid. Seine Entstehung und Beziehung zu Glaube 
und Brauch der Naturvolker. Stuttgart, 1908. 


La Trappe in England. Anon. London, 1937. 


Item from Critchley. 


Lawrence, Robert Means. The magic of the horseshoe with other 
folklore notes. Boston, 1898. 344 p. 

A number of gestures are described passim; see, for example, ‘The folk- 
lore of common salt.’ 

Lawson, Joan. Mime. London, 1957. 208 p._ Illust. 

Historical basis of gesture, with extensive materials on practical and 
technical aspects. 

Laying-on-of-hands. ‘Maud A. Snow, music teacher, testified that as 
a result of laying on of hands [of evangelist Chas. S. Price], she 
had been cured of tumors, Bright’s Disease, and other ailments.’’— 
Manitoba Free Press, as quoted in H. L. Mencken, Americana, 
New York, 1926, p. 240. For cure of sick cow by similar process, 
see Americana for 1925, p. 20. For laying-on-of-hands in the Meth- 
odist ritual, see photo of the censecration of a bishop, Florida 
Times-Union (July 1, 1952). 
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Lazarillo de Tormes. Anon., 16th cent. Spain. 


See chap. III: hidalgo who left his home in Castile to go to live else- 
where in penury in order to avoid doffing his hat to another local gentleman 
first. 


Le Bidois, M. G. De l’action dans la tragédie de Racine. Paris, 1900. 
See chap. IV for the role of the human face in the drama of Racine. 
Legg, Wickham J. English church life from the restoration to the 
tractarian movement. London, New York, 1914. xvi, 428 p. 


Gestures: p. 168-172, etc. See esp. chap. VI. provides numerous notes and 
references. 


Leibnitz, G. G. Opera omnia. Geneva, 1768. Vol. VI, part 2, p. 207. 
Item from Critchley. % 
Leite de Vasconcellos Pereira de Mello, Jose. A figa. Estudo de etno- 


grafia comparativa, precedido de algunas palavras a respeito do 
‘sobrenatural’ na medicina popular portuguesa. Porto, 1925. 


———— A linguagem dos gestos. Ethnografia artistica, III. Separata 
da Alma Nova, Lisboa, vol. I]. (1917) Illust. LC 


— Sur les amulettes portugaises. Lisbonne, 1892. 12 p. LC 
Comments on the figa amulet and its uses. 
Lekis, Lisa. The origin and development of ethnic Caribbean dance 


and music. Doctoral dissertation in manuscript. University of 
Florida, 1956. 282 p. Bibliography. 


Indispensable for Latin American dance and other gestures. 





Ethnic and folk dances of Latin America. Unpublished ms. 
prepared for the University of Florida Press, 1956. Bibliog. and 
maps. 


Indispensable for study of Latin American gestures, especially those of 
the dance. 


Lemoine, Jean-Gabriel. Les anciens procédés de calcul sur les doigts 
en Orient et en Occident. Revue des études islamiques, 1932, p. 
1-60. Illust. LC 


Carefully documented study of the three Oriental systems of finger- 
counting, their antiquity, where in near and far east finger-counting was and 
is used by traders (who cover their hands with a cloth during a trade), 
the relationship between finger-counting and the origin of our number 
system, etc. Excellent bibliography of studies bearing on dactylonomy and 
its relationship to the question of the origin of numbers, p. 56-57. Of par- 
ticular interest to mathematicians. 
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Leonhard, Karl. Ausdruckssprache der Seele, Darstellung der Mimik, 
Gestik und Phonik des Menschen. Berlin, 1949. 507 p._ Illus- 
trated. LC 


Lepper, J. W. Famous secret societies. London, n.d. 
Leroy, D. La raison primitive. Paris, 1927. 


Lersch, P. Die Bedeutung der mimischen Ausdruckserscheinungen fir 
die Beurteilung der Personlichkeit. Industrielle Psychotechnik, 
vol. V (1928), p. 178-183. LC 

Interpretation from the psychologist’s point of view, with a view to 
practical use in industry. 





Gesicht und Seele. Grundlinien einer mimischen Diagnostik. 
Dresden, 1932. 167 p. Illust. 


Lessing, Th. and W. Rink. Der Korper als Ausdruck. Schriftenreihe 
zur Gestaltkunde. Leipzig, n.d. 


Lévy-Bruhl, L. Les fonctions mentales dans les sociétés inferieures. 
Paris, 1918. 3rd ed. Translated as Primitive Mentality, New York, 
1923. Fla. 


Lewis, George. A series of groups, illustrating the physiognomy, man- 
ners and character of the people of France and Germany. London, 
1823. 52 engraved plates. 


Lexicon of trade jargon. Federal writers’ project. Ms. in the Library 
of Congress (Washington) 
Some reports on the sign language in use in various American trades. 
This item was called to my attention by H. L. Mencken in a personal letter 
in which he said he planned a section on gestures in the forthcoming supple- 
ment to The American Language (1948). This section never materialized. 
Lhomme, Jean. La loma. La revue mondiale, 1920. 
“Essai d’un langage par geste dans la vie et au théatre.”"—Jan Doat, 
L’expression corporelle, p. 71. 
Liebrecht, Felix. Zur Volkskunde. Alte und neue Aufsatze. Heilbronn, 
1879. xvi, 522 p. LC 


Lifer, Serge. Annotation of movement, kinetography (In Russian). 
Art Publishing House, Moscow, 1940. 


Lifting cap (for respect). See Arthur Tilley, Literature of the French 
renaissance, Cambridge, I, p. 281. Sixteenth century —professors’ 
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way of honoring Cujas and Turnébe -—in Germany . Some. British, 
dons today lift their caps each time they mention Jesus’ name. 


Linguistic structure of native America. New York, 1946. 423 p. Fila. 


On American-Indian languages. Fla. 


Lippert, Julius. Kulturgeschichte der Menschheit in ihrem organischen 
Aufbau. Stuttgart, 1886-7. 2 vols. (Translated by G. P. Murdock 
as The evolution of culture, New York, 1931) Fila. 

Vol. I, p. 150 ff. and 159 ff. of German ed., on primitive gestures. 


Liturgy, see Ritual. 


Lodge, Oliver. Dzamutra, or the bridegroom. Folk-Lore, vol. 46 
(1935), p. 244-267, 306-330. 

Marriage customs from southern Serbia. A number of gestures passim; 
vg, p. 314. Index p. 408. 

Lommatzsch, Erhard. System der Gebiarden, dargestellt auf Grund der 
mittelalterlichen Lit. Frkrs. Dissertation, 1910 in dem Sammelband 
Philosophische Dissertationem 13, Berlin, 1910. 

Only preface and Chap. D were published. 





Deiktische Elemente im Altfranzésichen. 1 Teil in Haupt- 
fragen der Romanistik, Heidelberg, 1922. 2 Teil in Jahrbuch fir 
Philologie, 1 Bd., Miinchen, 1925. LC 


Concerns the hinweisen, or pointing-out element in Old French, with 
numerous examples cited. 





Gebarden, Verhandlungen der Berliner Gesellschaft fiir An- 
thropologie, Ethnologie und Urgeschichte. 1890, p. 329 ff. 


Long, J. Schuyler. The sign language. A manual of signs, being a de- 
scriptive vocabulary of signs used by the deaf of the U.S. and Can- 
ada. 2nd ed. Des Moines, Iowa. 1918. Profusely Illust. 

Author was principal of the Iowa School for the Deaf. Good index. 
Brief study of ‘The sign language,’ p. 5-11. 

Long, Major Stephen H.. The Indian language of signs. Expedition 
to the Rocky Mts., vol. I, 1832, p. 378-394. 

“Gives 104 signs. The earliest extensive vocabulary on record.”—E. T. 
Seton, Sign talk, p. vi. 

Loomis, C. Grant. Sign language of truck drivers. Western folklore, 

vol. V (July 1956), p. 205-206. 


Several gestures with meanings. 
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Love, Kenneth. Egyptian land reform.. New York Times (Oct. 23, 
1955) Sec. I, p. 9.. 


A fellah speaks about his gestures and liberty. 


Low, J. Die Finger in Literatur und Folklore der Juden, Gedenkbuch 
zur Erinnerung an D. Kaufmann. Breslau, 1900. 


Lucretius, T. De rerum natura, Berkeley, California, 1917. Book I. 
See discussion of origin of language. 
Lutz, Florence. The technique of pantomime. Berkeley, California, 
1927. 174 p. 


510 emotions or situations illustrated: admiration, belief, depression, 
prayer, etc. 140 pages of tables. 





Inheritance of the manner of clasping hands. American natur- 
alist, vol. 42 (1908), p. 195-196. 


Lutz, H. F. Speech consciousness among Egyptians and Babylonians 
Osiris, vol. 2 (1936), p. 1-27. LC 
See esp. the descriptions and explanations of certain ancient Egyptian and 
Babylonian gestures, p. 14-16. 
Lyall, A. Italian sign language. 20th Century, vol. 159 (June 1956), 
p. 600-604. 


Lynn, J. G. & D. R. Smile & hand dominance in relation to basic 
modes of adaptation. Journal of abnormal & social psychology, vol. 
38 (1943), p. 250-276. 


Mac Gowan, D.I. List of signs in Historical magazine. vol. X (1866) 
p. 86-97. Fla. 


Madinier, Gabriel. Conscience et Mouvement, Paris, 1938. ix, 481 p. 
Thesis., University of Paris. Bibliog. p. 463-469. LC 


The “psychology of movement.” 


Magazines, Gestures portrayed in American, See Life, Look, Pic and 
other picture magazines, especially the issues published during 
World War II, for pictures of gestures, articles about them, front 
covers based on them, etc. See (for example, Baptismal gesture, 
Look (March 10, 1942); It’s a patriotic gesture now (i.e., thumb- 
ing a ride) (Life, July 6, 1942); front-cover gesture of “silence”, 
pleading for secrecy in troop movements, Collier’s (April 11, 1942); 
numerous photos of Fascist salute in Germany, Italy, and Spain, 
etc. 
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Malecot, J. L. “A note on gesture and language,” Quarterly journal 
of Speech, vol 13, p. 439. 

Generalities on gesticulation; contrasts American and French gestures; 
says “in French the organs of speech are in position before the emission of 
sound; that is, the vocal gesture precedes the sound . .. In English the 
vocal gesture is simultaneous with the emission of sound . . .”” Claims proper 
gesticulation in American fashion improves his pronunciation of English. 


Mallery, Garrick. Sign language among North American Indians com- 
pared with that among other peoples and deafmutes. U.S. Bureau 
of Ethnology, I (1879-80), p. 263-552. Profusely illustrated. LC 

Introduction is general study of gestures with speculation on the origin 
of speech, brief paragraphs on gestures in the lower animals, in children, in 
deaf mutes, of the blind, etc. This is an elaborate and valuable compilation 
from many conrtibutors other than North American Indians. See p. 600 for 
index of gestures; p. 265 for list of 268 illustrations. A fundamental work. 

—— A collection of gesture-signs and signals of the North Amer- 
can Indians with some comparisons. Miscellaneous Publications, 
Bureau of American Ethnology, 1880. No. 1, 329 p. (Only 250 
copies printed). 





Greetings by gesture. New York, 1891. Reprinted from the 
Popular science monthly, Feb.-Mar., 1891. LC 





Introduction to the study of sign language among the North 
American Indians. Washington, D.C., 1880. iv, 72 p. Illust. LC. 





Israelite and Indian; a parallel in plane of culture. New 
York, 1889. 47 p. Reprinted from Popular science monthly (Nov. 
Dec. 1889). LC 





The gesture speech of man . . . Salem, 1881. 33 p. Reprinted 
from vol. 30 of Proceedings of the American association for the ad- 
vancement of science. LC. 


Indians of North America; sign language; salutations. 


Malott, D. W. Grain and its marketing. Grain Exchange Institute, 
Chicago, 1940. Chap. 19, p. 6, brief explanation of the meaning of 


system of trading gestures in use in the grain market. No illustra- 
tions. : 


Mangin, H. Die Hand, ein Sinnbild des Menschen. German transla- 
tion, Ziirich, 1951, 229 p. Illust. LC French translation: La 
main, portrait de ‘homme, Paris, 1947, 283 p. Illust. LC 
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A treatise on hand-reading by a man whose vocation, according to the 
preface, is the human hand; “il est constamment penché sur des mains.” 
The frontispiece lists numerous other works on the hand by Mangin. His 
name for his lucubrations is “la chiroscopie (qu’il ne faut pas confondre avec 
la chiromancie.)” 

Mantegazza, Paolo. La physionomie et l’expression des sentiments. 
Paris, 1885 (Eng. trans. Physiognomy and Expression. London, 
1904.) Fla. 


Constantly refers to Darwin’s book on human emotion. Mantegazza’s 
approach is often dispersive. Considers emotional gestures of all sorts, 
those with and those without conscious meaning. Some of Mantegazza’s ideas 
seem a little precipitously made, as for example classification of all gestures, 
in which those of South American Indians are glum, those of the Hottentots 
stupid, of the Maoris ferocious, of the Europeans, intelligent! 

Physiologie de la Douleur. Paris, 1888, 350 p. See Troisiéme 
Partie, “Expression de la Douleur.” 

Author often seems overly-speculative in his opinions; mainly concerned 

with autistic (automatic, nervous) gesticulation and expression. 

Mantzius, Karl. A History of theatrical art. London, 1903. 10 vols. 
LC See vol. 1, p. 233-234. Gesture (Pantomimus) became an in- 
dependent art in Roman times. ‘During the Empire pantomime 
became the favorite branch of the drama, and nearly supplanted 
the spoken drama.” p. 233. 


Maranon, Gregario. The psychology of gesture, Journal of nervous 
and mental diseases, CXII (1950), p. 469-497. Translated from 
the Spanish: Psicologia del gesto, Havana, 1937, 86 p. 

Somewhat vague generalities about gestures; v.g. el gesto y el cine, el 
gesto del domador (Hitler, Mussolini, Stalin), etc. Abstracted in Psychological 
abstracts, Vol. 25 (1951), item no. 4535. 

Marinus, Albert. Langage et Manuelage, II Tesaur, vol. 4 (July- 
Dec., 1952). A study of the relationship of gestures to language. 


Marr, N. Ja. See Thomas, Lawrence L. 


Martin de Castanega, R. P. Fray. Tratado de las supersticiones Y 
Hechicerias. Madrid, Sociedad de Biblidfilos Espanoles, 1946, vol. 
17, chap. 14: Que el aojar es cosa natural y no hechiceria.” Origin- 
ally published in 1529 in Logrofio. 


Who makes use of the evil eye, how it functions, who are most adept 
(old women), who is most susceptible (babies) ; methods of protection. This 
volume was officially endorsed by Bishop Alonso de Castilla, who ordered 
its distribution among the clergy in order to discredit certain widespread 
superstitions. 
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Mas-Latrie, Louis de. Dactylogieo Dictionnaire de Paleographie. Paris 
1854, vol. 47, p. 179-366, An extended study of finger-talking as 
used by the deaf, the svages, etc. About 30 American Indian signs 
are described and compared with those of the deaf. No illustra- 
tions.” —Seton, Sign Talks, p. xi. 


Masson-Oursel, P. ‘Le réle des attitudes dans la conception indienne 
de la vie.”” Psychologie et vie, vol. IV (1930), p. 23-24. 


Masters, John. Bugles and a Tiger, Atlantic Monthly (Dec. 1955), 
p. 38. The GURKHA (of India) ‘“‘gesticulates little . . . and points 
with his chin, not his hand.” 


Mather, Eleanor P. Barclay in brief. Pendle Hill pamphlet. Walling- 
ford, Pennsylvania, 1948. 72 p. 

Contains selections from a 1676 edition of Barclay, including chapter on 
Hat and Knee, p. 52-54. Quakers herein described were persecuted for re- 
fusing to kneel, bow or uncover heads “to any but God.” 

Mawer, Irene. The art of mime, London, 1932. With 32 illustra- 
tions and bibliography. LC 

The author is esthetically and educationally concerned with all bodily 
movements of actors. Chapter II is entitled: “Gesture and the gesture appa- 
ratus. Hands, wrist, elbows and shoulders.” The language is occasionally 
obscure. 

Maya Indians. Annual report of the Regents of the Smithsonian In- 
stitution for 1941, Smithsonian Publication 3651. Washington, 
D.C., Govt. Printing Office, 1942, 583 p. General appendix con- 
tains: Benj. Lee Whorf, ‘““Decipherment of the Linguistic Portion 
of the Maya Hieroglyphs,” p. 479-502. 





Russian explains hieroglyphic find. New York Times, (Oct. 
12, 1952), p. 22. Brief article on the Maya studies of Y. V. 
Knorozov, Soviet ethnologist, who hopes to decipher Maya glyphs. 
Much is made of gestures as a key to the enigma. 


McCoy, Colonel Tim. Rough Rider . . . and Authority on the Indian 


Sign Language, Harper’s Bazaar (June, 1936), p. 79; p. 141-144. 
Forty terms “well known to Westerners” defined. 


Mead, George H. Mind, self and society. Chicago, 1934. Biblio- 
graphy. Fla. 


See ‘conversation of gestures’, and “gestures” in index. 
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Mead, Margaret and McGregor, Frances. Growth and culture, New 
York, 1951. 


A photographic study of Balinese children. Some gestures. 


‘Meaningless’ gestures may tell what you really think, Anon. Lincoln 
Evening Journal and Nebraska State Journal (July 4, 1955), p. 10. 


On Maurice Krout and his studies of autistic gestures. 


Meggitt, Mervyn. Sign. language among the Walbiri of Central Aus- 
tralia. Oceania, vol. 25, nos. 1-2, 1954, p. 2-16. Bibliog. p. 16. 
Fla. 


Mehl, O. J. Das liturgische Verhalten. Gottingen, 1927. 


Mehta, S. S. Modes of Salutation. Journal of the anthropological 
society of Bombay, vol. X (1914) p. 263-272. 


Mehta, Ved. A donkey in a world of horses. Atlantic monthly, vol. 
200 (1957), p. 24-30. 


Effects on a young blind boy from Indian when he hears a husband and 
wife kiss in public in America (p. 25); his reaction to the American hand- 
shake (p. 25) ; he thumbs his first ride (p. 30). 

Meier, Frederick. Character reading for fun and popularity. Puila- 
delphia, 1945. viii, 344 p. Illust. Permabooks. (Phrenology, hand, 
gesture). Thoroughly unreliable. 





Character reading made easy. New York, Permabooks, 1949. 
viii, 183 p. Illust. (Chap. VII is about gestures.) Thoroughly un- 
reliable. 


Mencken, H. L. Treatise on the gods. New York, 1946. Prayer 
gestures, p. 117 ff. 


Merriam, Alan P. The Hand Game of the Flathead Indians. Jour- 
nal of American folklore, vol. 68, (1955), p. 313-324. 


An Indian gambling game which required elaborate pantomime and gesti- 
culation. 


Merryman, Montgomery. Portuguese: A portrait of the language of 
Brazil. Rio de Janeiro, 1945. 
See chapter on “The Eloquence of Brazilian Hands.” 


Meschke, Kurt. “Gebarde’’, Handworterbuch des deutschen Aberglau- 
dens. Berlin, 1927-42, 10 vols. See III, cols. 329-337. 
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Mexico Says it With Gestures, Pemex Travel Club Bulletin, II] 


(Nov. Dec. 1941), p. 5-6. A popular illustrated article describing 
some 25 Mexican gestures. 


Meyer, D. R. and others. Incentive, anxiety, and the human blink 
rate. Journal of experimental psychology, vol. 45, (March 1953), 

p. 183-187. 1 table. Bibliography. 
Increased incentive for the performance of a visually guided task will in- 


crease the blink rate. (Blinking becomes a gesture when it is clearly an 
expression of an inner emotion or tension.) 


Michaels, J. W. A handbook of the sign language of the deaf. At- 
lanta, 1923. NYP 


(Especially for theological students.) 


Michel, Karl. Die Sprache des KGrpers. Leipzig, 1910. xlvi, 167 p. 
LC 


Several hundred photographs, with explanations of Rumpfgebarden, 
Ellbogengebarden; Aufzucken, Auffahren, Hande geballt, Zusammenzucken, 
Hinde gespreizt, Fussgebarden, Hinde an und auf den Kopf, an die Stirn, 
an die Schlafen, an Wangen, Nase, Mund, Kinn, Hals, etc. Illustrates 
many folk gestures. Valuable for actors and speakers. There is a 21 page 
introductory study divided into brief chapters; v.g., III, Ursprung der Gebar- 
den; IV, Gebarden- und Wortsprache; LX, K6érpersprache and Theaterschule. 


Middle finger: called in Latin, Digitus Impudicus (also Infamis, Famo- 
sus and Verpus); in Italian, Dito Impuro. 
The middle finger thrust up with the other fingers lowered is one of the 


oldest and most widespread gestures known. 


Migne, Jacques Paul, editor. Patrologiae. Paris, 1850, Tomus XC. 

LC 
Col. 685 et seq. “De loquela per gestum digitorum et temporum ratione”. 

According to RW. Dom Gregory Dix, O.S.B., this essay is often included 
among collected works of the Venerable Bede but without justification. See 
the Venerable Bede, De Computo vel loquela digitorum, vol. 90, col. 295- 
298; also Sittl, q.v. 

Minervini, G. Monumenti antichi inedite. Napoli, 1852. 


Hand gestures on Greek vases, including “sign of the fig.” 


Misiak, H. and Franghiadi, G. J. Thumb and personality. Journal 
of general psychology, vol. 48 (April 1953), p. 241-244. Biblio- 
graphy. 

Brief history of the study of the hand from psychologist’s point of view, 
plus brief account of a statistical study of the thumb and personality traits. 
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Modi, J. J. Tibetan salutations and a few thoughts suggested by 
them. Journal of the anthropological society of Bombay, vol. X 
(1914), p. 165-178. 


Monde (Le) Plein de fols. Amsterdam, 1715. (Publ. also later as I 
Callotto Resucitato). 


See gesticulation portrayed in engravings of grotesque figures. 


Monier-Williams, M. Buddhism, London, 1889. LC 
See passim on ritual poses considered among the requisites for union with 
the Supreme Spirit of the Cosmos. 
Montaigne. Essays. Vol. II, chap. xii, et passim, on bowing, kissing, 
etc. 


Montenovesi, Ottorino. I] linguaggio dei sordomuti in una pergamena 
veronese del 1472, Italy, vol. 2, 1933. p. 217-222. NYP 


Moor, Edward. The Hindu Pantheon, London, 1810. 466 p.. plus 106 
plates. LC 


Numerous gesticulating gods, some with extra heads and arms and hands. 
Copious notes by the compiler, but some gestures left unexplained. 


Moor, A. P. Plates Illustrating the Hindu Pantheon. London, 1861. 


Moreno Villa, José. Cornucopia de México. México, 1952. 149 p. 6 
illust. 

See chap. 6: brief philosophical comment on the six gestures employed in 
Mexico for time, money, space, height of human being, height of animal, 
height of an inanimate object. 

Moret, Alexandre. Le rituel du culte divin journalier en Egypte, 
d’apres les papyrus de Berlin et les textes du Temple de Séti Ter a 
Abydos. Musée Guimet (annales), vol. 14 (1902), p. 1-288. See 
index, p. 277-281, under embrassement, face, prosternements. 


Morlaas, J. Du Mimage au Langage. L’Encéphale; no. 3 (1935), p. 
197-208. 


Enlarging conception of word language. 


Morley, Sylvanius J. The Ancient Maya. Stanford University Press, 
2nd. ed., 1947, p. xxxii+520. Ilust. 


See chapter on “Hieroglyphic writing, arithmetic and astronomy,” p. 259- 
311. The Maya writing, which is ideographic, was still in use at the time of 
the Spanish conquest. It is today possible to read about one-third of the 
inscriptions. Most Maya manuscripts were burned by the Spanish clergy. 
Query: Since gestures abound in the Maya glyphs, would a study of cur- 
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rent gestures in Maya territory help to clarify the rest of the glyphs unde- 
ciphered? See, for example, the prominence of the gesticulating hand for 
FIRST in fig. 12, p. 232. 

~——— An Introduction to the study of the Maya hieroglyphs. Smith- 
sonian Bulletin no. 57. Washington, D. C., 1915. 


This work now superseded by later studies of Morley et al. On signifi- 
cance of “hand” to express idea of zero, see p. 102 et passim. 


Mornet, D. French thought in the 18th century. New York, 1929, 
p. 52. 


The Chevalier de la Barre was decapitated (July 1, 1766) on two counts, 
one of which was failing to doff his hat as a religioss procession passed by. 


Morris, Charles W. Foundations of the theory of signs. Chicago, 1938. 


————Signs, 'anguage & behavior. New York, 1946. 310 p. 

See especially preface and also large bibliography of works on sign lan- 
guage by estheticians, psychologists, linguists, and others. The author’s 
‘scientific’ style is on occasion obscure. 

Moser, Oskar. Zur Geschichte und Kenntniss der volkstiimlichen Ge- 
birden. Sonderdruck aus Carinthia I, Mitteilungen des Geschichts- 
vereines fiir Karnten, 144. Jahrgang, Heft 1-3, Klagenfurt, 1954, 
p. 735-774. 

Searching through the protocols of the county courts of Carinthia, the 
years 1570-1670, Moser partially reconstructs the daily life. He provides some 
illustrations and many descriptions of court gestures, ear-gestures (Ohrfeige), 
gestures of scorn, insult, greeting, with special emphasis on the sign of the 


fig which was used both for protection from the evil eye and as an insult. 
Numerous bibliographical items and footnotes. Index. 


Moses’ uplifted hands. Jehovah-Nissi (Jehovah my banner), the name 
given by Moses to the altar erected upon the hill where he sat with 
uplifted hands during the successful battle against the Amalekites, 


described in Exodus XVII, 15.Samuel Fellows, Bible encyclopedia, 
Chicago, 1907. 


Mosher, Joseph A. Complete course in public speaking. New York, 
1931. xxv, 631 p. Part II, Gesture, p. 1-82. 
Alarmingly exhaustive in its explanations, definitions, classifications, sug- 


gested techniques, table of hand-forms, high-, middle-, and low-pianes, and 
other obscurities. LC 


Moslem greeting. In greeting you, a Moslem may shake hands gently 
with you, or he may kiss your hand and raise his fingers to his lips 
afterward. “Do not laugh at him; it is his way of showing polite- 
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ness.”—From U.S. handbook for soldiers in North Africa. Quoted 
in Life magazine (Jan. 11, 1943), p. 60. 


Moslem prayer gestures. Life magazine (Sept. 1946), p.. 47-50. Illust. 


Mota, Fernando. El lenguaje secreto de los ‘sin-patria.’ Por esos 
mundos, Madrid (1915, ano 16), p. 239-243. NYP 


Secret sign language. 


Moulton, Robert H. Trading by signs. Leslie’s weekly, vol. 122 
(1916), p. 816-817. Illust. NYP 


Mountford, C. P. Gesture language of the Ngada tribe of Warburton 
ranges, Western Australia. Oceania, vol. IX (1938), no. 2, p. 152- 
155. Fla. 


Miihle, Giinther W. and Albert Wellek. Ausdruck, Darstellung, Ge- 


staltung. Studium generale, 5. Jahrgang, Heft 2, 1952, p. 110-130. 
LC 


Miiller, F. Max. The sacred books of the East. Oxford, 1885. (Vol. 
28 of ‘“‘The texts of Confucianism.”’) 
See p. 68 ff; also items 7,8,16,25,28,32, et seq. See passim other volumes 
of this series. 
Miiller, Giinter. Ueber die geographische Verbreitung einiger Gebar- 
den im 6stlichen Mittelmeergebiet und dem nahen Osten. Zeit- 
schrift fiir Ethnologie, vol. 71 (1939), p. 99 ff. 


Murray, H. A. Effect of fear upon estimates of the maliciousness of 
other personalities. Journal of social psychology, vol. 4 (Aug. 
1933), p. 310-329. Bibliog. Tables. 


One’s emotional reaction to facial expression colors one’s judgment of 
others. (Murray used only five subjects in this experiment.) 
Murray, Margaret Alice. The witch-cult in western Europe. Oxford, 
1921. 303 p. Bibliography p. 281-285. Fla. 


Murrin, R. Just a gesture, but what impression does it make? Good 
housekeeping, vol. 118 (Feb. 1944), p. 110-111. Tllust. 


Very brief, somewhat undercautious, claims about the secret meaning 
behind nervous gestures. 


Naidu, P. S. Hastas (being a study of the elementary hand poses in 
ancient Hindu dancing). New Indian antiquary, vol. I (1938), 
p. 345-361. Bombay. Illust. NYP 
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Nandikesvara: see Coomaraswamy. 


National geographic magazine, vol. 90, no. 4 (Oct. 1946), p. 413-417. 


On Hispanic-American gestures. 


Nazi salute. Numerous photos of this ‘tribal gesture’ were printed in 
American and foreign magazines and newspapers before and during 
World War II. The Communist salute also was widely used during 
the 1930’s and 1940’s and will be found in numerous picture maga- 
zines. 


Neal, A. J. and M.S. Fry. The language of the silent world. Cardiff, 
n.d. 


Nehemiah VIII, 6-7. Prayer gestures. 
Nettesheim: see Agrippa von Nettesheim. 


Neubert, F. Die volkstiimlichen Anschauungen tiber Physionomik in 
Frankreich bis zum Ausgang des MAs. Dissertation, Munich, Er- 
langen, 1910. Duke University. 


Oath: Sworn before altar, I Kings VIII, 31; hand used in oath-tak- 
ing, Ezekiel XVII, 18; oath sworn by Jehovah, Genesis XXVI; 3. 


Nod. Iliad, Book I, 526-530. Zeus’ nod shakes Olympus. See also 
John XIII, 24 and Acts XXIV, 10. 


O’Brien, Rev. John. A history of the mass and its ceremonies in the 
Eastern and Western Church. 14th ed., revised, New York, ca. 
1879. xxii, 414 p. Illust. Bibliog. p. 393-395. 

See especially p. 181 ff. (the sign of the cross); p. 363-363, the kiss of 
peace; p. 381, kneeling and or dancing before the blessed sacrament; passim. 

Ocean of story. Transl. by C. H. Tawney. London, 1924-28. 10 vols. 
Bibliography, vol. 9, p.. 171-335. Index, vol. 10. 


See vol. 1, p. 112; vol. 3, p. 150; also p. 37; vol. 9, p. 162; etc. This 
work is a fundamental source for determining approx. number of centuries 
some gestures have endured. 


Oehl, Wilhelm. Fangen-Finger-Fiinf, Collectanea Friburgensia. Frei- 
burg, Switzerland: Verdffentlichungen der Universitat Freiburg, 
XXXI (1933), p. 1-247; preface: N. S. Fasc. XXII. 


“This treatise . . . presents an exposition of the manner in which move- 
ments of the hand and certain phases in those movements have contributed 
to the build-up of a large number of word families showing wide ramifica- 
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tions of meaning. A vast mass of material is cited, much of it drawn from 
languages lying without the Indo-European fold.”—Clarence Paschall. 

Oesterley, W. O. E. The sacred dance. A study in comparative folk- 
lore. Cambridge, 1923, 234 p. Fla. 


O’Hearn, Mick. Interpreter for deaf and dumb used sign language be- 
fore she learned to speak. Gainesville (Florida) Daily Sun (Aug. 
5, 1956). 
Story wi Mrs. George Corrick, who learned to speak sign language before 
learning to talk. Both her parents were deaf and dumb. 
Ohlert, Konrad. Ratsel und Ratselspiele d. Alten Griechen. Berlin, 
1912. 


Some account of gestures passim, 


Ohm, Thomas. Jesus und die Gebetsgebairde. Benediktinische Mo- 
natsschrift, 1947. 





Die Gebetsgebarden der Volker und das Christentum. 1948. 
xvi, 472 p. 20 plates and 34 figures. 





Die Anpassung an die Art und das Brauchtum der Nicht- 
christen in der Gebetsgestik. Neue Zeitschrift fiir Missionswissen- 
schaft. (Switzerland), 1947, Heft 4. 


Ombredane, André. Le langage, gesticulation significative mimique et 
conventionelle. Nouveau Traité de Psychologie, ed. by G. Dumas, 
Paris, 1933, vol. 3, p. 363-458. 


Extends the concept of the word language. 





Etudes de psychologie medicale. II. Geste et action. Rio de 
Janeiro, 1944. 


Orienter, A. Der seelische Ausdruck i.d. altdeutschen Malerei. Mun- 
ich, 1921. 


Orr, James. The international standard Bible encyclopedia. Chicago, 
1937. 5 vols. 


See under hand, kneeling, bowing, kissing, praying, etc. 


Ortiz Fernandez, Fernando. Los bailes y el teatro de los negros de 
Cuba. Habana, 1951. Fla. 


Osgood, Chas. E. and A. W. Heyer, Jr. Objective studies in meaning. 
II. The validity of posed facial expressions as gestural signs in in- 
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terpersonal communications. American psychologist, vol. V (1940), 
p. 298. (abstract) 


Osgood, Chas. O. A concordance to the poems of Edmund Spenser. 
Washington, 1915. 


See under embrace, kiss, etc. 


Ostrup, J. Orientalische H6flichkeit. Formen und Formeln im Islam. 
Leipzig, 1929. 


On prayer gestures, see p. 25-42. 


Ott, Edward Amherst. How to gesture. New York, 1902. x, 126 p. 
Revised and illustrated. LC 


Gestures used in elocution. 


Otterstein, A.W. The baton in motion. Carl Fischer Co., New York. 
Illustrated. 


Ovid. The metamorphoses. An English version of A. E. Watts, with 

etchings by Pablo Picasso. Berkeley, California, 1954. 
See p. 1 (phallic sign) ; p. 8 (nod) ; p. 11-12 (covering head; p. 12 

(stones tossed behind one’s back; p. 34 (beating one’s breast); p. 34 (rend- 
ing one’s hair), et passim. 

Pack, R. Catullus, Carmen V: abacus or finger-counting? American 
journal of philology, vol. 77 (Jan. 1956), p. 47-51. Bibliographical 
footnotes. 


Ingenious brief commentary on the counting gestures used as byplay in 
the poem of Catullus beginning: Vivamus, mea Lesbia, atque amemus.. . 


Paget, Sir Richard A.S. Gesture language. Nature, vol. 139 (Jan. 30, 
1937) p. 198. 





Gesture as a constant factor in linguistics. Nature, Vol. 158 
(July 6, 1946), p. 29. 





Human speech, New York & London, 1930. xiv, 360 p. In- 
cludes tables, charts, diagrams, illustrations. LC, Fla. 


A fundamental work for gesture study. 





Sign language as a form of speech. Paper read at the Royal 
Institute of Great Britain (Dec. 13, 1935). 





Babel, or the past, present, and future of human speech. Lon- 
don, 1930. 


See especially Chap. I: speculation on gestures as antedating language as 
a means of communication. 
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This English. London, 1935. xii, 118 p. Bibliographical foot- 
notes. NYP : 


See discussion on analogy between gesture and vocal speech. Also remarks 
of R. R. Marett in the preface, who comments on Paget’s ability to “divine” 
the correct interpretation of 50% of a number of words in languages une 
known to him by a study of the mouth gestures needed to form the words. 


Origin of language, gesture theory. Science, vol. 99 (Jan. 7, 
1944), p. 14-15. 


Paget debates E. L. Thorndike’s theory that speech arose from “babbling.” 
Description of how gesture theory was put to test at Oxford in 1929, when 
Pagett was challenged to “divine the correct interpretation” of a number of 
words in an unknown language by a study of their originating mouth ges- 
tures; he was over 50% accurate. Pure luck could have yielded only one 
in 100. 


Palcos, Alberto. La vida emotiva. Buenos Aires, 1927. 225 p. LC 


A semi-popular study. Where do gestures originate in the body? 


Pandeya, Gayanacharya A.. The art of Kathakali. Kitabistan, Alla- 


habad, 1943. 163 p. Illust. LC 


Kathakali is the name of the ancient Indian folk-dance drama of Kerala. 
See especially chapters V thru VIII: symbolism of dance and temple gestures. 


Pantomime. There is a voluminous literature on pantomime, most of 


Par 


Par 


which is omitted in this bibliography. Suggested histories of pan- 
tomime are Anton G. Bragaglia, Evoluzione del mimo, Milan, 1930, 
393 p.; R. J. Broadbent, A history of pantomime, London, 1901, 
226 p.; Albert Edward Wilson, King Panto: the story of panto- 
mime, New York, 1935, 262 p., illustrated; bibliography p. 253 
(Later ed., London, 1949); Alfred Auerbach, Mimik . . . Berlin, 
1922. 


doe, T. E. Pantomimes for stage and study. New York, 1931, 393 
p. 

Sample chapters: A brief history of pantomime; the body as an expres- 
sive agent. Sometimes obscure. 

Language of the body. Quarterly journal of speech educa- 
tion, vol. 9 (June 1923), p. 252-258. 

A somewhat incoherently written plea for more emphasis on gestures in 
speech teaching. The language of gestures is “the one language the good Lord 
did not confuse at Babel,” says the author. 
rish, W. M. Speaking in public. New York, 1947. 


See pages 197-201 for advice on gesture and posture. Strong against the 
Delsartean system of gestures once in vogue. 
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Parrot, A. Documenta et Monumenta Orientis Antiqui. Paris(?), 
1947-55. 5 vols. Vol. IV: Studia Mariana, 1950, xii, 138 p., 6 pl., 
40 fig. 


See “Cérémonie de la main at réinvestiture. 


Parsons, E. C. Peguche, A study of Andean Indians. Chicago, 1945. 
225 p. Illust. Index. Fla. 


Paschall, Clarence. The semasiology of words derived from Indo- 
European *NEM. University of California publications in linguis- 
tics, vol. I (1943-48), p. 1-9. Bibliographical footnotes. 

An able, thought-provoking plea for the serious inclusion of gesture in 
linguistic research. 


Paschius, G. Inventa Novantiqua. Leipzig, 1700. 
See p. 612 ff. 


Paula, A. F. von. Paulys Real-Encyclopadie der klassischen Altertums- 
wissenschaft. Stuttgart, 1894, 44 vols. Illust. Supplement, Stutt- 
gart, 1903. ‘Fila. 


Pauli, Johannes. Schimpf und Ernst, herausgeben von Johannes Bolts. 
Berlin, 1924, 2 vols, vol. 2, p. 264-265. LC 


Peale, O. F. Sign language of deaf mutes. American mercury, vol. 26 
(Aug. 1932), p. 457-460. Fla. 


Brief but revealing article. Deaf-mutes generally think in sign-pictures 
rather than in word-pictures. In sign language the niceties of grammar do 
not exist. Sign language is no potential Esperanto. Several common signs 
are described and explained. Author was formerly a teacher in a school for 
the deaf and dumb. 

Pearn, B. R. Review of English studies, vol. XI (1935), p. 385-405. 

Provides a full discussion of the Elizabethan “dumbshow.” 

Peck, Anne M. The pageant of middle American history. New York, 
1947. 
See p. 10-11 on Maya glyphs. 
Pei, Mario. The study of language. Philadelphia, 1949. 

See p. 9-17. 

——— Gesture language. Life magazine, Jan. 9, 1950, p. 79-81. 

A journalistic, illustrated article. Pei estimates that there are some 
‘700,000 gestures tucked away in different parts of the world.’ 

All about language. New York, 1954. - 

See p. 18-21. 
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Pellegrim, A. Locution populaire: T’r’passras . . . come le t’chin Caal. 
Le Folklore Brabangon, vol. 3, p. 83. NYP 


Pengriez, P. Cinématique de la main; la main du prestidigitateur. 
Presse Medicale, vol. 35 (1927), p. 123-125. 


Perkins, J. B. France under the regency. New York, 1892. Fila. 
While momentous questions of finance, agriculture, and trade went beg- 
ging, the dukes and the Parlement contended over the question of whether 
a duke or a president should first take off his hat. (-p. 242). 
Perrot, Georges and Charles Chipiez. Histoire de ]’art dans l’antiquité. 
Paris, 1882-1914. 10 vols. Illust. LC 
See esp. vol. I, “L’Egypte”. 
Peters. Gebet. F. X. Kraus Real Enzyklopadie der christlichen 
Altertiimer. Freiburg in Breisgau, 1882. 
On prayer postures, see vol. I, p. 557-560. 
Peterson, Fred. Of human laughter. Mexico this month, vol. III 
(1957), number 8. 
Brief commentary on the ancient smiling and laughing carved mask-like 


faces found near Vera Cruz. Illustrated. 


Petrov, P. M. Children’s gestures in experiment. Pedalogia, vol. IT, 
(1931), p. 16-71. 


Phillips, George L. Toss a kiss to the sweep for luck. Journal of Ameri- 
can folklore, vol. 64 (1951), p. 191-196. Illust. 
Lift your hat or toss a kiss to a sweep, or have the bride kissed at the 
wedding by a sweep, and you will have good luck (England). 
Phillot, D. C. A note on the mercantile sign language of India. Royal 
Asiatic society of Bengal, journal and proceedings. N. S., vol 2, 
(Calcutta, 1906), p. 333-334. NYP 





A note on the sign-, code-, and secret-language, etc., amongst 
the Persians. Royal Asiatic society of Bengal, Journal and Proceed- 
ings. N. S. vol. 3 (Calcutta, 1907), p. 619-622. NYP 


Picard, Max. Die Grenzen der Physiognomik. Erlenbach-Ziirich und 
Leipzig. 1937, 191 p. Illust. LC 


A somewhat mystical-philosophical interpretation of physiognomy, with 
comments illustrated by masterworks of painting of faces; some are of cele- 
brated people out of the past. The style is often eye-catching. Both image 
and gesture are emphasized and interpreted throughout. 
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Piderit, Th. Mimik und Physiognomik, 1867, 2nd ed. Wissen- 
schaftliches System der Mimik und Physiognomik, Detmold, 1884. 
Suggests a demonstration model be constructed to reproduce facial ex- 
pressions by an interchange of a number of mouths, eyes, brows and noses. 
(See also Boring and Titchener; Buzby, Jarden and Fernberger.) 
Pitré, Giuseppe. Gesti ed insegne del popolo siciliano. Rivista di let- 
teratura popolare, I (1877), p. 32-43. Col. Univ. Lib. 


Brief, miscellaneous comments on several Sicilan gestures. 





Usi e costumi del popolo Siciliano. Palermo, 1889, vol. II, p. 
349 ff. On Sicilian gestures. 


Plato, The Dialogues of. Translated into English by B. Jowett. Ox- 
ford, 1953. 4 vols. Index, vol. 4, p. 555-657. See under kisses, etc. 


Plautus, The Rudens. Touch statue of Venus to sanctify an oath. (See 
K. Guinagh and A. P. Dorjahn, “Latin Literature in Translation”’. 
New York, 1947. P. 38: Plautus, The Rudens.) 


Pliny (Plinius Secundus, C.) Naturalis Historia (On gestures used in 
connection with cunnus, see 28, 7, 23.) 


Political Gesture—Peru. ‘Saluda con el brazo izquierdo en alto al jefe 
del partido como homenaje a la funcidn que ejerce.”—Harry Kan- 
tor, Ideologia y programa del movimiento Aprista, Mexico, 1955, 
p. 220. 


Pollenz, Philippa. Methods for the comparative study of the dance. 
American anthropologist, vol. 51, no. 3, p. 428-435. 


Suggests notational method to study and record dances (including ges- 
tures). Brief history of past notational methods. Short bibliography. 


Pollice Verso (Thumbs down). H. P. Jones, Dictionary of Foreign 
Phrases and Classical Quotations. Edinburgh, 1925, p. 93. 
Polti, Georges. Notation des Gestes. A. Savine ed. Paris, 1892. 
Pontificale Romanum. Venetiis, 1835. 
Describes hand positions of ritual in minute detail. 
Potter, Chas. F. Gesture, Standard dictionary of folklore. Funk 
and Wagnalls, New York, 1949. 


Poucel, V. Mystique de la terre. Plaidoyer pour le corps. Paris, 1937. 
308 p. LC 


Contents: Symbolique des formes-liturgie des fonctions. 
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Powell, Wilfred. Wandering in a wild country. London, 1883. 
“An account of a three year residence in New Britain, with 14 good fig- 
ures, showing digital origin of numbers, p. 254-264”—Seton. 
Price, Willard. The Emperor next door. Harper’s (July, 1941) p. 119. 


On rigid rules for bowing to Japanese Emperor. 


Praetorius. De Pollice. Leipzig, 1677, p. 101. 
“Much information can be obtained from this book”—Elworthy, Horns, 
p. 154. 
Prause, K. Deutsche Grussformeln in neuhochdeutscher Zeit. Wort 
und Brauch, vol. 19 (1930). LC 


Preyer, W. Die Seele des Kindes. Leipzig, 1882. Fla. 


Priestly Blessings (Hebrew). The universal Jewish encyclopedia. New 
York, 1948, vol. 8, p. 634. 

Hands of priest were raised aloft; very ancient (nesi’ath kappayim) ; 
later the spreading out of the hands became characteristic symbol and is still 
carved on tombstones. For picture éf this gesture, see F. Landsberg. A his- 
tory of Jewish art, p. 41; other liturgy, see Elbogen, Der jiidische Got- 
tesdienst, 1931, 2nd ed. 

Prinz, Hugo. Altorientalische Symbolik. Berlin, 1915. On “thumb in 
mouth”’, see p. 20, Plate IV, Fig. 3. 


Pritzwald, K. Stegmann von. Der Sinn einiger Grussformeln im Lichte 
kulturhistorischer Parallelen. Worter und Sachen, vol. X. LC 


Promies, Wolfgang. Mimik und Gebiirde in Lope de Vegas ‘‘E] Cabal- 
lero del Milagro.” Maske und Kothurn. Vierteljahrsschrift fiir The- 
aterwissenschaft. 3. Jahrgang, 1957. Heft 2. p. 116-27. (University 
of Vienna) Bibliographical footnotes. 


Proskouriakoff, Tatiana. A study of classical Maya sculpture. Carne- 
gie Institute of Washington. Publication No. 593 (1950), p. 23-31 
et passim, on Mayan gestures of the glyphs. 


Prudentius, see Roy J. Deferrari. 


Psychological Abstracts, published monthly by the American Psycho- 
logical Association. 

See under gesture, face, hand, emotion. 

Numerous experiments based on the meaning of gesticulation have been 
made and reported on, especially since about 1920. A selected number of 
these are included in the present bibliography. Students of folk gestures will 
find a mine of valuable information in the Psychological Abstracts. 
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Puglisi. M. La preghiera. Torino, 1928, p. 102-113 (about prayer ges- 
tures). 


Putting Our Gestures in a Dictionary. Washington, D. C. Times 


Herald, (Sept. 19, 1943). Brief journalistic piece, illustrated with a 
cartoon. 


Quackenbos, H. M. Archetype postures. The psychiatric quarterly, 
vol. 19 (Oct. 1945), p. 589-591. 


Quedenfeldt, M. Verstandigung durch Zeichen und das Gebardenspiel 
bei den Marokkanern. Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie. Band 22. Berlin, 
1890. 


Quiet hands spell a marriage; A deaf couple wed. Life, vol. 37 (Nov. 
29, 1954), p. 56 ff. 


Very brief illustrated article on the marriage in London of a deaf Aus- 
tralian bride and a deaf English bridegroom. The gestures for “love”, 
“church”, etc. are photographed. According to the article, the English deaf 
uses both hands for the alphabet, the American uses only one. 

Quintilian, M. F. Institutes of Oratory. Book XI, chap. III. (cited by 
Critchley ). 


Rabanales, Ambrosio. La Somatolalia. Boletin de Filologia. (Univer- 
sidad de Chile) VIII (1954-55), p. 355-378. 

General treatise on gestures, with classification of the different types of 
movements: expressive, communicative, descriptive, indicative, symbolic, ac- 
tive. 

Rabelais, Francois. Gargantua, Book IT. chap. 18 and 19: the “great 
scholar of England” who disputed by signs only with Panurge, with- 
out speaking, because the topics were so ‘‘abstruse, hard and ardu- 
ous” that “words proceeding from the mouth of man will never be 
sufficient for unfolding of them” to the scholar’s liking. See also 
Book I, Chap. 33, et passim. 


Radio studio sign language. See almost any radio manual; for example 
W. K. Kingson and Rome Cowgill, Radio drama acting and pro- 
duction: a handbook. New York, 1950. 

Studio sign language, p. 358-363. Illust. 
Railroad signals (manual). Illustration of these signals in Northern 


Pacific Railroad advertisement, Saturday Evening Post (August 8, 
1953), p. 42. See also Pic Magazine (Dec. 23, 1941), p. 38-41. 
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Rands, Robert L. Comparative notes on the hand—eye and related 
motifs. American antiquity, vol. XXII (Jan. 1957), p. 247-257. Il- 
lustrated. Fla. 

These motifs are found in Southeastern USA, in Middle America, and 
on the Northwest coast of the U.S. Bibliography. 
Ransom, Jay Ellis. Aleut Semaphore Signals. American Anthropologist, 
vol. 43, No. 3. pt. 1 (New Series) (July-Sept. 1941), p. 422-477. Il- 

lustrated. 


Reallexicon . . , Paul Merker und W. Stammler, Berlin, 1925-31. 4 vols. 
See under Gebirde. 


Reed, E. A. Outline of physical expression. n.d. (University collec- 
tion). Northwestern University Library. 


Reich, F. Natiirliche—Kiinstliche Gebarde? Blatter fiir Taubstummen- 
bildung, vol. 37 (1924), p. 54-57. 


Reinach, S. L’histoire des gestes. Revue archéologique (Paris) vol. XX 
(1924), p. 64-79. 

Gestures in early art of the ancients. Generalities. Reinach finds ges- 
tures in many statues, etc. down thru the ages too conventional. Says ar- 
tists have failed to make fullest use of vast number of gestures. 

Religious gestures: see studies of the rituals and ceremonies of any of 
the following: Hinduism, Zoroastrianism, Taoism, Confucianism, 
Jainism, Buddhism, Judaism, Christianity (any of various sects), 
Mohammedanism, Shinto, Mormonism. 


Requeno Y Vives, Vincenzo. Scoperta della Chironomia, ossia, Del- 
larte di gestire con le mani . . , Parma, 1797. 141 p. NYP. 

3 plates illustrating hand gestures for the Greek alphabet. Author main- 
tains that it is necessary to learn the “arte di gestire con le mani, tanto 
necessaria per l’intelligenza de’ Greci, e de’ Romani Scrittori, e per la per- 
fezione della moderne Pantomima . . . La trascuratezza degli Eruditi é assai 
degna di riprensione in questa parte.” Part I: Art of counting with the 


hands. Part II: Art of gesticulating with the hands necessary” pel resorgi- 
mento della greca pantomima.” 


Reuschert, E. Die Gebardensprache der Taubstummen und die Aus- 
drucksbewegungen der Vollsinnigen. Leipzig, 1909. 


Révész, G. Ursprung und Vorgeschichte der Sprache. Bern, 1946. 280 
p. Bibliog. p. 267-271. 


Reviews theories of the origin of language, evaluates each one, proposes 
his own theory. See especially section on priority of gestural over vocal 
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language in time. Reviewed in Amer. journ. philol., vol. 669 (Oct. 1948) ; 
p. 425-430. 
Reyes, Alfonso. La experiencia literaria. Buenos Aires, 1942. 


Discusses gestures in the first chapter; also p. 148. 


Reynault, Félix. Le langage par geste. La nature, vol. XXVI (Oct. 15, 
1898, 2e sémestre, no. 1524), p. 315-317. 


Reynolds, Quentin. This is Sicily. Collier’s Magazine, (Oct. 2, 1943). 
Illust. 


The Fascist salute fades away. 


Ribsskog, Oyvin. Hemmelige Sprak Og Tegn. Tatersprak, Tivoli- 
folkenes sprak, Forbrytersprak, Gatteguttsprak, Bankesprak, Tegn, 
Vinkelog Punktskrift. Oslo, 1945. 143 p. Illust. 


Secret language & signs. The communication devices used by various 
types, such as Gipsies, carnival people, burglars, street urchins and others. 


Riemscheider-Hoerner, M. D. Der Wandel der Gebarde in der Kunst. 
Frankfurt, 1939. 


Riffer, Vladimir. [Title in Greek] Indogermanische Forschungen, vol. 
30 (1912) Strassburg. 


Rijnberk, Gérard. Le langage par signes chez les moines. Amsterdam, 
1953. 163 p. NYP 
Contains long alphabetical list of monastic gestures. Text in Latin with 
introd. and bibliog. in French. Thoroughly documented. Introd. essay on 
silence, its widespread requirements among monks from, at latest, the 4th 
century on, its use to avoid interruption of meditation of others, its mean- 
ing; necessity of sign language as a substitute for speech; early use among 
the ancients, esp. in the theater. Claims that in medieval Europe gestures 
were an international language for travelling monks. “Pour le but du 
présent article il suffit d’avoir démontré qu’il existait pendant l’Empire Ro- 
main un systéme de signes, SIGNA PRO LOQUELA, connus de la grande 
masse du peuple.” (p. 8) 


Rijnhart, Susie C. With the Tibetans in tent & temple. New York, 
1901. 


Rite: see Ritual. 


Ritter, K. B. Das liturgische Gebet. III. Die liturgische Gebarden- 
sprache. Christentum und Leben, vol. 11 (1936), p. 373-376. 


Ritual. All ritual (and liturgy) is interspersed with gestures. The lit- 
erature of ritualism is extensive. See, for example, the select biblio- 
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graphy of Eliza M. Butler, Ritual magic, Cambridge, England, 
1949, p. 318-322. See also ritual books’ of the numerous sects. 


Rochas d’Aiglun, Albert de. La mimique: Enseignée par l’hypnotisme. 
La Nature, Année 27, sem. 2, p. 252-254. (Paris, 1899). NYP 
Gestures & hypnotism. 
Les sentiments, la musique et le geste. Grenoble, 1900. Illust. 





LC 
Expression, gesture, emotions, physical and psychological effects of music. 
Rodriquez Arancibia, E. La Cueca chilena. Santiago, Chile. 1950. 42 p. 
LC 


Dance gestures. 


Rolland, Eugéne. Les Gestes, I. Mélusine, vol. III (1886-7), cols. 116- 
119. LC 


A number of gestures described from Turkey and France. 


Rosa, Leone Augusto. Espressione e Mimica. Milan, 1929. NYP 


Provides over 300 sketches of gesticulating Italians by an observant artist. 


Rose, H. A. The language of gesture. Folk-Lore, vol. 30 (1919) p. 
312-315. 


Rosekrans, R. L. Do gestures speak louder than words? Collier’s 
magazine, vol. 135 (Mar. 4, 1955), p. 56-57. Illust. 


The gesture studies of Ray Birdwhistell, who is trying “to discover and 
decode the relationship between body motion and communication.” He de- 
vised a system of shorthand “kinesics” for writing down all gestures, “every- 
thing from the tilt of the head to the crossing of the legs.” Rather brittle 
interpretations given for secret meanings of nervous gestures. 


Roésel, R. Die psychologischen Grundlagen der Yogapraxis. Beitrage 
zur Philosophie und Psychologie. Heft 2. (Stuttgart, 1928). 


Roth, Walter Edmund. Ethnological studies among the N.W. Central 
Queensland aborigines, Brisbane, 1897. xvi, 199 p. Illust. LC 
See especially chap. 4. Elaborate drawings and plates illustrating gestures 
used by travelling natives forced to use signs because of the variety of 
spoken languages in Queensland. 
—— Additional studies of the arts, crafts, & customs of the Guiana 
Indians . . . Washington, 1929. 


Rudkin, Ethel'H. Witches & devils. Folk-Lore, vol. 45 (1934), p. 249- 
267. 


Gestures used to protect oneself against witches. 
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Rudolph, H. Der Ausdruck der Gemiitsbewegungen des Menschen. 
Dresden, 1903. 


Ruesch, Jurgen and Weldon Kees. Nonverbal communication. Ber- 
keley, California, 1956. Illustrated. Bibliog. p. 197-201. Fila. 


Gestures and other forms of nonverbal communication studied and inter- 
preted from a psychiatrist’s point of view. Ruesch was research psychiatrist 
at the Langley Porter Clinic. He and Kees plead for more research in “non- 
verbial expression.” Their study is stimulating but they fell into the paradox 
of worshipping at the shrine of non-selective naturalism, Like most pioneer- 
ing neologists, they sometimes obscure their meaning for the reader, but they 
may not be overlooked by any student of gestures. 





Approaches and leave-taking. 16mm film. Running-time about 
12 minutes. Langley Porter Clinic, San Francisco, 1955. 


Ruesch, Jurgen and Gregory Bateson. Communication, the social 
matrix of society. New York, 1951. vi, 314 p. 


Ruesch, Jurgen. Synopsis of the theory of human communication. 
Psychiatry, vol. 16 (1953), p. 215-243. 


Ruska, Julius. Zur altesten arabischen Algebra. Der Islam, 1917; and 
Arabische Texte iiber das Fingerrechnen, Der Islam, vol. 10 (1920), 
p. 87-119. 


“M. Ruska résume l'état actuel des études et des textes publiés sur la 
dactylonomie.”—J. G. Lemoine. 
Russell, Phillips. Franklin in Paris, The Reader’s Digest, 20th Anni- 
versary Anthology. Pleasantville, N. Y., p. 27: Benjamin Franklin 
greeting French ladies with kiss on the neck. 


Russell, William. Rudiments of gesture, comprising illustrations of 
common faults in attitude and action. Boston, 1838. 120 p. Illust. 
LC 


Gestures in elocution. 


Rutebeuf. Le Miracle de Théophile (13th century). 


See lines 239-242 and 424-425 for gesture of homage of man to devil. 


Sachs, C. World history of the dance. New York, 1937. 469 p. 


Sacrificial gesture. ‘Let the men that sacrifice kiss the calf..—Hosea, 
XIII, 2. 


Salamalec: see Larousse du XXe Siécle, Paris, 1933, vol. VI, p. 151. 
Three illustrations of Moslem salaam. 
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Saluting flag obligatory. Public Law #623, Section 7, passed by the 
United States Congress June 22, 1942. Later declared unconstitu- 
tional by the U. S. Supreme Court, but not before a number of non- 
saluters had got into difficulties. See The Reporter (a Pacifist 
journal), vol. I (June 15, 1943), case of a Jehovah’s Witness; also 
V. W. Rotnem and F. G. Folsom, Recent restrictions upon religious 
liberty, Bulletin of the American assoc. of university professors, vol. 
XXIX (April 1943). LC 


Salute (military). ‘When you salute an officer of the U. S. Army, 
in a very real sense you’re saluting God . . .” Chaplain Edward 
Trower, Hospital Church Bulletin, as quoted in the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation magazine (July, 1943). 


Sanctis, Sante de. Die Mimik des Denkens. Translated by J. Bresler. 
Halle an der Saale, 1906. 


Sand, M. The history of the harlequinade. London, 1928, 2 vols. 


Sanlecque, Le P. Louis de. Poéme sur le Geste, in Boileau Despréaux, 
Oeuvres, Troyes, 'Sainton, 1813, p. 348. 





Poéme sur les Mauvais Gestes, in Abbé Joseph-Antoine-Tous- 
saint Dinouart, L’Eloquence du corps, ou 1’Action du prédicateur, 
Paris, 1761. xx, 447 p. (Contains also Joanne Luca, Actio Oratoris 
Seu de Gestu et voce libri duo.) 


Sartre, Jean-Paul. The age of reason. New York, 1948. 
According to Sartre, drug addicts, prostitutes, and sexual perverts are 
said to use certain gestures as identification and for solicitation. 
Satow, E. Ancient Japanese rituals. Transactions of the Asiatic society 
of Japan. vol. VII (1881), parts 2 & 4, and IX (1879 & 1881). 


Satterthwaite, Linton. (Museum of the University of Pennsylvania). 


On Maya gestures: “modern gestures (of the Maya Indians) have been 
applied to interpreting the ancient Maya texts—but not very extensively. 
More should be done . . .” (Personal correspondence) 


Sawmill sign language. Lexicon of trade jargon, manuscript in the Li- 
brary of Congress, Sec. 2, p. 51-54. 


Say it with hands; pasimology, or the language of gesture. New York 
Times magazine (Dec. 22, 1946), p. 49. 


A brief miscellany (two columns) on gestures. Suggest that pasimology, 
the language of gesture, become an international “bridge” between people. 
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Schaber, M. De ritibus, vocibus et symbolis salutandi apud populos 
politos ac humanos antiquorum temporum as nostrae aetatis libelli 
parten tertiam, qua continetur re ritibus salutandi apud veteres 
Romanos commentatio. Rastadii, 1858. 


Schanzler, Josef. Der mimische Ausdruk des Denkens. Berlin, 1930. 


Schechter, Eva I. (Mrs. Abraham I.) Symbols & ceremonies of the 
Jewish home. New York, 1930, 32 p. LC 


On prayer gestures, see p. 24, 26, and 27. 


Schilder, Paul. The image & appearance of the human body. New 
York, International Universities Press, 1950. 


Schinz, Albert. Eighteenth century readings. New York, 1923. 
Louis XIV never passed any woman without removing his hat, chamber- 
maids included. How far he removed hat depended upon the lady’s rank. 
p. 53. 
Saluch, Margaret. Recent Soviet studies in linguistics. Science and 
society. (New York), vol. I (1936), p. 152-167. 


Schlosberg, H. Description of facial expressions in terms of two dimen- 
sions. Journal of experimental psychology, vol. 44 (Oct. 1952), 
p. 229-237. Illust. Tables. Bibliog. p. 237. 


Summary of past studies plus suggestions of a new approach. 
Schmeller, J. A. Bayerisches Woérterbuch. Munich, 1872-77. 2 vols. 
On gestures used in connection with cunnus, see vol. 2, p. 449 ff. 


Schmidt, Leopold. Wiener Redensarten III. Schabab und Schleck- 
abartl. Das deutsche Volkslied, Bd.43, Vienna, 1941, p. 119 ff. 


Die volkstiimlichen Grundlagen der Gebardensprache. Beitrage 
zus sprachlichen Volksiiberlieferungen. Berlin, 1953, p. 233-249. 





Schmitz, G. Die Gebardensprache der Kluniacenser und Hirsauer, 
Blatter fiir Taubstummenbildung. Vol. 36 (1923), p. 347-355; 
362-364. 


Schroder, Franz R. Germanentum und Hellenismus. Heidelberg, 1924. 
(German. Bibliothek, II, 17) 


Schroeder, Karl. Handbuch des Dirigierens und Taktierens. Berlin- 
Schoneberg, 1937. 10th ed. LC 
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Schuhl, Pierre-Maxime. Remarque sur le regard. Journal de psychol- 
ogie normale et pathologique, vol. XLI (1948), p. 184-193. 


Brief philosophical speculation on the variety of facial gestures of men. 


Schuler, Edgar A. V for victory: a study in symbolic social control. 
Journal of social psychology, XIX (May 1944), p. 283-299. 
Author considered the ‘V for victory’ campaign “the most outstanding in 
contemporary psychological warfare”, discusses its implications, and denounces 
the advertisers in the USA who “prostituted it for their own gain.” 
Schultze, V. Zur Geschichte des Hiandefaltens. Theologisches Litera- 
turblatt, 1892, p. 591. 


Schwidetzky, Georg. Do you speak Chimpanzee? (Transl. from the 
German). London, 1932. 


Scorn. See Plutarch, Lives, ed. Harvard Classics, New York, 1910, C. 
Lentulus, when tried for misusing public funds, held up the calf of 
his leg, as did boys at ball, when they had missed, and said, “Take 
this.” He was afterward surnamed Sura, “‘calf-on-the-leg.”’ 


Scott, Harry Fletcher and W. L. Carr. Development of Language. 
New York, 1921. 


See Use of gestures, p. 14-20. 


Scott, Hugh L. The sign language of the plains Indians. Archives 
International folk-lore Association, vol. I (1893), p. 1-206. 


See Seton, Ernest Thompson. 


Scott, Robert S. The thumb of knowledge. New York, 1930, XX, 296 p. 


On the Finns’ acquisition of magical knowledge by sucking thumb. 


Scratching face (for shame, grief). See Libro de Apolonio, ed. C. C. 
Marden, line 283 C. See also En el mar, Blasco Ibanez: “Pero su 
mujer no le oia. Estaba en el suelo, agitada por una crisis nerviosa, 
y se revolcaba, arafiandose el rostro.” (The mother has just learned 
that her son was drowned). 


Sealing a bargain: “Echemos, Panza amigo, pelillos a la mar en esto 
de nuestras pendencias . . .” Don Quijote, chap. 30. ‘Echar 
pelilllos a la mar’ is a child’s way of sealing a bargain: a hair is 
pulled from the head, blown upon, as one says, ‘Pelillos a la mar.’— 
Diccionario de la Real Academia Espanola. 
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Seemann, Otto. Die Gottesdienstlichen Gebrauche der Griechen und 
Romer. Leipzig, 1888. 200 p. Illust. LC 
See part I, chap. 5, Das Gebet; illustration of funeral procession gestures, 
p. 113; part II, chap. 4, Gebet und Fluch; et passim. 
Seligmann, C. G. & A. Wilkin. The gesture language of the Western 
Islanders. Cambridge Anthrop. Exp’d. to Torres Straits Reports, 
vol. 3 (1907), p. 255-260. NYP 


Seligmann, Siegfried. Der bése Blick und Verwandtes. Berlin, 1910. 
2 vols. Illust. LC 


On phallic signs, vol. II, p. 192; 202; on cunnus, II, 204; on the rump, I, 
174. 


——— Die Zauberkraft des Auges und das Berufen. Hamburg, 1922. 
xxxix, 556 p. Illust. LC 
An exhaustive and heavily documented study of the evil-eye, and of its 


opposite the GUTE BLICK, as they were known down the centuries around 
the world. A fundamental work. 





Die magischen Heil- und Schutzmittel aus der unbelebten Natur, 
mit besonderer Berticksichtigung der Mittel gegen den Bésen Blick; 
eine Geschichte des Amulettwesens. Stuttgart, 1927. xi, 309 p. 111 
illustrations. LC 

Bibliography at end of each chapter. See index under Boser Blick, Guter 
Blick, Gesten (magische), Mano cornuta, mano fica, etc. 
Seneca. Moral essays. London, 1928, 3 vols. John W. Basore, translator. 
See vol. I, book 3, De ira, for remarkable description of the gestures of an 
angry man. 

Seton, Ernest Thompson. Sign talk; an universal signal code without 
apparatus, for use in army, navy, camping, hunting and daily life. 
The gesture language of the Cheyenne Indians with additional Signs 
used by other tribes, also a few necessary Signs from the code of the 
Deaf in Europe and America, and others that are established among 
our Policemen, Firemen, Railroad Men, and School Children, in all 
1725, prepared with assistance for General Hugh L. Scott. 700 Illust. 
by the author. Garden City, New York, 1918. LC 


The French and German equivalent words are added after the English. 


Sex gestures and postures. 


Currently stock-in-trade in American advertisements. Also many “girlie” 
magazines specialize in erotic gestures and postures. 
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Shaftesbury, Edmund. Lessons in acting. ca. 1885. 


“A... startling example illustrating codified pantomine ... ; it not o 
lists and describes an exhaustive catalog of bodily attitudes alleged to sym- 
bolize every conceivable mood and emotion, but provides no less than 100 
line cuts to illustrate them.”—John Dolman, Jr., The art of acting, q. v. 

Shannon, B. What do your hands reveal. World today, vol. 53 (April, 
1929), p. 462-466. 


Shawn, Ted. Every little movement; a book about Frangois Delsarte, 
the man and his philosophy, his science and applied aesthetics, the 
application of this science to the art of the dance, the influence of 
Delsarte on American dance. Pittsfield, Mass., 1954. 115 p. Charts. 
Fla. 


Shea, George E. Acting in opera, its A-B-C, with descriptive examples, 
practical hints and numerous illustrations. London, 1915. LC 


Siddons, Henry. Practical illustrations on gesture and action. 1807. 
First ed. with 66 full-page engravings, many showing well-known actors in 
famous parts. 

Si-Do-In-Dzou. Gestes de l’officiant dans les cérémonies mystiques des 
sectes Tendai et Singon d’aprés le commentaire de M. Horiou Toki. 
Traduit du Japonais par S. Kawamoura, avec introduction par L. de 
Milloué. Musée Guimet (Annales), Bibliotheque d’étude, VIII, 
Paris, 1889. NYP 


Thoroughly cocumented, illustrated with several hundred drawings. Expla- 
nations of mystical, and other, meanings given. Introduction by L. de Milloué, 
p. i-xix. Illustrated gestures primarily manual. 

Sign of cross: see P. Graff; Hastings; Catholic Encyclopedia; Philippe 
de Thatin, Bestiare, ‘the Ibis’ (12th century); J.-R. Chevaillier and 
Pierre Audiat, Les Textes Francais, Paris, 1927, p. 153, note on 
chap. 25 of Rabelais’ Gargantua (sign of cross with left hand tabu) ; 
Montaigne, Essays, I, chap. 56; Juan Ruiz de Alarcon, Anticristo, 
Act I, final scene. 


Signals . . . the secret language of baseball in finger-tip movies. 
Boston, 1957. Illustrated. 


The material in this booklet is based on a series of articles that appeared 
in a national baseball weekly. 
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Sittl, Karl. Die Gebarden der Griechen und Romer. Leipzig, 1890. 
386 p. Illustrated. LC 


Indispensable. All gestures described are documented and there are thou- 
sands of them. See, for example, Monastic signs, p. 224; phallic, p. 100-101, 
121-125 (fig. 7); cunnus, p. 123; the rump, p. 124; etc. 
Skraup, K. Katechismus der Mimik und Gebardensprache. Leipzig, 
1892. 


Slapping one’s forehead (to express amazement). Cervantes, Don 
Quijote, ed. F. Rodriquez Marin, Madrid, 1952, vol I, p. 13. Same 
gesture found in Jose Marmol, Amalia, Montevideo, 1851, vol I, 
p. 174-175. The gesture is very common today in the Hispanic 
world. 


Smith, D. E. and Karpinski, L. C. The Indu-arabic numerals. Boston, 
1911. 


“C’est Youvrage qui fait actuellement autorité; il présente le dernier état 
de la question sur l’origine des chiffres.”.—J. G. Lemoine. 
Smith, Logan Pearsall. Words and idioms. Studies in the English 
language. 2nd edition. London, 1925. See especially p. 249 ff. 
and Appendix, p. 279-292. Fla. 


Smith, Stella Tilley. Imagery of motion in Shakespeare’s tragedies. 
Ph.D. thesis, University of Florida, 1955. Unpublished. 


Snarl. “Come, come, girls, take it easy.” Associated Press wirephoto 
of two young women fighting over a man; remarkable picture of 
snarls of violent anger in human beings. Greensboro (North Caro- 
lina) Daily News (July 23, 1957). 


Sorrel, Walter. Your gestures give you away. American magazine, 
vol. 140 (Nov., 1945), p. 140. Illustrated. 
The author is a consulting psychologist. He makes some unqualified claims 
about the secret meaning of nine common nervous gestures. 
Spaier, A. La pensée concréte. Paris, 1927. 466 p. Bibliography 
p. 431-440. Fordham University library. 


Spalding, A. C. B. Portal to rhetorical delivery, with questions, exer- 
cises and observations on the New System of corporal expression. 
Dublin, 1826. 224 p. 


Elocution and gesture. 
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Speck, Frank G. and others. Cherokee dance & drama. Berkeley, 
California, 1951. XV, 106 p. Illustrated. 


See passim; for example, the ‘corn-dipping gesture’, p. 77. 
Speech: platform posture and movement. 16 mm film. Young America, 
1949. 11 minutes. Centron Corporation. 
On posture and movement of public speakers. 
Speech: function of gestures. 16 mm. Young America, 1950. 11 min- 
utes. Centron Corporation. 
“The function of gesture in public speaking. 
Spitting (to express scorn): Job XVII,6; Seneca, De ira, book III, 
chap. 38 (extreme example); Shakespeare, Richard the Third, act 
I, sc. 2, lines 145-147. 


Spreen, Hildegarde L. Folk-dances of South India. Madras, 1948. xvi, 
134 p. 


Illustrated and documented. Shows a wealth of gracious and meaningful 
gestures. 


Sprinkling dust on head (grief): Job II, 12-13. 
Stahlin, W. Vom Sinn des Leibes. Stuttgart, 1934. 





Form und Gebiarde im Gottesdienst und Gebet. Frauenhilfe, 
1940. (Off-print) 


Staley, Vernon (editor). The Library of liturgiology and eccesiology: 
essays on ceremonial. London, 1904, Vol. 4, 307 p. Illustrated. 
See chapter I, English ceremonial; the blessing, p. 29, 70, 71; sign of cross, 
29, 255 et passim; beating the breast, 255. See index for other ritualistic ges- 
tures. 
Stamping foot: Plutarch, Lives, Harvard Classics, New York, 1910, 
p. 303-304: chapter on Caesar. 


Stand (praying): Mark XI, 25; 1 Chronicles XXIII, 30. 


Stanistreet, G. M. Pantomine is easy. Recreation, vol. 38 (May-June 
1944), p. 72-74, 137-138. Illustrated. 
Pantomimes for children . . . stories enacted . . . ‘Sleeping Beauty’, etc. 
Stearns, Jo Ann. How to speak with the hands. Mexico this month, 
vol. II (July 1956), p. 22-23. 4 illustrations. 


A brief description of the personal experience of an American girl with ges- 
turing Mexicans. 
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Stebbins, Genevieve. Delsarte system of expression 6th edition. New 
York, ca. 1901. 507 p. 
Illustrated with line drawings, photos of Greek art, etc. Alarmingly com- 
plete treatise on gestures, highly ‘aesthetic’, often obscure. Fla. 
Steinhausen, G. Der Gruss und seine Geschichte. Kulturstudien, 
vol. (1893), p. 1-17. 


Steinitzer, Max. Die menschlichen und tierischen Gemiitsbewegungen 
als Gegenstand der Wissenschaft. Munich, 1889. (Giebt eine rein 
historische Darstellung der Theorien des 15-18 Jahrhunderts) 


Stevens, Henry Harmon. Description in the Hellenic dramas of Franz 
Grillparzer. Ph.D. Diss., Harvard University, 1916. 


Stirling, E. C. Report on the work of the Horn scientific expedition 
to Central Australia. London and Melbourne, 1896, Part IV, p. 
111-125. Illust. 


The Arunta sign language. 


Stoebe, K. Altgermanische Grussformen. Paul und Praunes Beitrage 
zur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache und Literatur. Vol. XX XVIT, 
p. 173 ff. 


Storfer, A. J. Marias jungfrauliche Mutterschaft. Berlin, 1914. (Neue 
Studien zur Geschichte des menschlichen Geschlechtslebens, I) 
On phallic signs, p. 35. 


Strange radio sign talk directs radio broadcasts. Popular mechanics, 
vol. 58 (July 1932), p. 25. Tllust. 


Very brief. 

Straus, Erwin W. Der Seufzer; Einfiihrung in eine Lehre vom 
Ausdruck. Jahrbuch fiir Psychologie und Psychotherapie, II 
(1954), p. 113-128. 

The sigh serves no clearly physiological or psychological function, but it is 
certainly an expressive movement. 

Strehle, H. Analyse des Gebardens, Koérpergewegung und-Haltung. 
Industrielle Psychotechnik, XI (1934), p. 89-90. LC 


Stroke beard (to show affection) 


Mullah Kashani, Iranian spiritual leader, stroked beard of youthful mur- 
derer of Premier Ali Razma to show his affection and approbation. Photo in 
Life Magazine (Dec. 8, 1952). p. 52. 
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Strowski, F. Théatre et nous Paris, 1934. 219 p. LC 
Chap. IV offers brief philosophical discourse on all gestures in general and 
actor’s gestures in particular, with special reference to the silent movies. 
Sullivan, John F. The externals of the Catholic Church: her govern- 
ment, ceremonies, festivals, sacramentals, and devotions. New 
York, 1918. xi, 385 p. Illust. Fla. 


Sulzberger, C. L. Ethiopia approves area defense pact, New York 
Times, (Dec. 21, 1952). 
Offers specific instructions on gestures and postures necessary when enter- 
ing or leaving the presence of Haile Selaisse, the Elect of God. 
Summers, Montague. The history of witchcraft and demonology. 
New York, 1956. 353 p. 2nd ed. Fila. 


Surgeon’s gestures. 
To the instrument-nurse the surgeon signals for the instrument needed with 
a hand code. 
Surrealistic gesture. See Coronet magazine (Jan. 1940), p. 33. 


Szymanski, J. S. Aktivitat und Ruhe bei den Menschen. Zeitschrift 
fiir angewandte Psychologie, vol. XX (1920), p. 192-222. 


Taboureau, Jean. Je lis dans les gestes; démarches, tics, mimiques. 
Paris, 1938. 80 p. Illust. LC 


Taladoire, Barthelemy A. Commentaires sur la mimique et l’expression 
corporelle du comédien romain. Montpellier, 1951. 138 p. Thése 
complémentaire, Paris; bibliog. p. 133-136. Col. Univ. Lib. 

Well-documented study of Roman and Greek gestures, particularly those 
of actors and speakers. 

Tap palm of hand of another (seal bargain) 

Sheep merchant, Dingdong, taps palm of Panurge’s hand in Rabelais, Pan- 
tagruel, Book IV, chap. 16; merchant remarks: “Fourchez la” 

Tatlock, John S. P. and A. G. Kennedy. A concordance to the com- 
plete works of Geoffrey Chaucer and to the Romaunt of the Rose. 
Washington, 1927. Fla. 


See under embrace, hand, etc. 


Taylor, Archer. Folklore and the student of literature. Pacific specta- 
tor, vol. II (1948), p. 216-223. Fla. 


On folk gestures see esp. 217-218. 








ey 
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The Shanghai gesture. FF Communications No. 166, Hel- 
sinki, 1956. 76 p. Bibliography. Fila. 


A thorough study of the gesture of thumbing-the-nose, its age, its spread, 
its names in a number of languages, especially English. 


The Judas curse. American journal philology vol. XLII (1921), 
p. 234-252. Fla. 
See p. 251. 
Taylor, Mark R. Norfolk folklore. Folk-lore (London), vol. 40 (1929), 
p. 113-133. 
On the evil eye, see p. 126, 129. 





Tchang Tcheng-Ming. L’écriture chinoise et le geste humain. Essai 
sur la formation de l’écriture chinoise. Paris, 1937. 205 p. Re- 
production of 700 ancient characters. 


One of the fundamental works of gesture study. 


Teeth (gnashing) and hissing: Lamentations, II, 16. 


Teit, James A. The Salishan tribes of the Western Plains; the Coeur 
d’Aléne. 45th Ethnological report, Wash., D. C., 1928. U. S. 
Government Printing Office. 

One section deals with Indian sign-language. 

Television-studio sign language. 

See almost any television manual; for example, Art Gilmore and G. Y. 
Middleton, Television and radio announcing, Hollywood, 1949, chap. I. Illust. 

Telford, Ira R. An anatomist looks at your hand. The courier of 
George Washington University Medical Center, VII (Mar. 1955), 
p. 10-13. 3 illustrations. 


A professor of anatomy romanticizes on the hand. 


Thomas, Adolph V. L’Anthropologie du geste et les proverbes de la 
terre. Revue Anthropologique (Oct.-Dec. 1941), p. 164-94. Bib- 
liog. p. 193-194. LC 

Supports theory of gestural origin of language. Offers complementary evi- 
dence to that of M. Jousse, q. v. Cites Jousse’s evidence gathered from obser- 
vation of contemporary ‘primitive’ farmers in France and peoples from other 
parts of the world. Draws a parallel between gesture and proverb. 

Thomas, Lawrence L. The linguistic theories of N. Ja. Marr. Uni- 
versity of California publications in linguistics, vol. XIV (1957), 
p. 1-176. Bibliography. 

See especially p. 97 ff. Maintains that manual language of gesture preceded 
oral language by many thousands of years. Conclusions, p. 135-146. 
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Thomas, P. Hindu religion, customs, and manners. D. B. Tarapor- 
evala sons & Co., Ltd., Bombay, n.d. 2nd ed. Illust. 
Religious gestures of gods and worshippers predominate. See p. 80 for 
greeting gestures. 
Thomasius, Jacobus. De Ritu Veterum Christianorym Precandi versus 
Orientum. Dissertation, Leipzig, 1670. 


Cited by Franz J. Dolger in - e «> (ype Mil. 
Thompson, John Eric S. May hieroglyphic writing; introduction. 


Washington, 1950. xvi, 347 p. Illust. Fla. 
In illustrations of Maya writing, note widespread use of gestures by an- 
cient Mayas. 


Rise and fall of Maya civilization. Norman, Oklahoma, 1954. 
xii, 287 p. Illust. Fla. 





Thompson, Stith. Motif-index of folk literature. Bloomington, In- 
diana, 1932-37. (A new edition is in progress) 


See under hand, finger, etc. 


Thomson, J. A. Human hand. New statesman, vol. 16 (Jan. 15, 
1921), p. 443-4. 


Speculation on the hand. 


Thorek, Max. The face in health and disease. Philadelphia, 1946. 
781 p. 636 illustrations. Bibliog. LC 


Author’s point of view is that of a surgeon, but the work contains numer- 
ous items and observations of interest to students of gesture. See, for example, 
chap. 5: ‘The face in emotional and physical states.’ Author hopes to stimulate 
more study of the face as a diagnostic guide which may register the condition 
of the body and the mind. 


Thousand and one nights: see The book of the thousand nights and one. 


Thumbing a ride. ‘It’s the patriotic gesture now!’ Life magazine (July 
6, 1942). 

Large photo of four people of varying ages and social status thumbing a 
ride together. Full-page advertisement. 

Thumbs up. Widely used during World War II. For an example, see 
photo in Greensboro (North Carolina) Daily News (Dec. 9, 1941). 
Caption: “Those upheld thumbs mean, ‘Let me at those Japs.’ ” 
Photo shows group of enlistees, each one making the thumbs-up 
signal. 
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Thumbs up (and down). Cartoon wholly of drawings of thumbs up 
and down, Florida Times Union (Feb. 28, 1957). Caption: “Big 
three unity—all thumbs.” 


Tikkanen, Johan Jakob. Zwei Gebiarden mit dem Zeigefinger. Dru- 
ckerei der Finnischen Literaturgesellschaft. 1913. 107 pp. Finska 
Vetenskaps—Societeten. Acta Societatis Scientiarum Fennicae. 
Tomus 43, #2.). Illust. Bibliog. p. 102-107. NYP 


Thoroughly documented from art of many centuries. Primarily concerned 
with two hand-gestures in art. 
Tipping-hat tabu. “It is a social error to tip one’s hat to a Moslem 
girl.”—Dr. M. Yusuf Khan, as reported in the Greensboro (North 
Carolina) Daily News (June 6, 1943). 


Tissié, Philippe. La science du geste. Revue scientifique, ser. 4, vol. 
16 (1901), p. 289-300. LC 


Curious speculation on the ‘beauty’ of gestures by a physical educationist 
who declaims that “L’education physique n’est pas un moyen athlétique: c’est 
une fin philosophique.” 

Tobacco auctioneer gestures. Greensboro (North Carolina) Daily 
News (Sept. 29, 1944). See also painting of similar gestures in 
full-page advertisements of Lucky Strike cigarettes in national 
magazines in U.S.A. in 1942. 


Tomkins, William. Universal Indian sign language of the Plains In- 
dians of North America, together with a simplified method of study, 
a list of words in most general use, a codification of pictographic 
symbols of the Sioux and Ojibway, a dictionary of synonyms, a 
history of sign language, chapters on smoke signalizing, use of 
idiom, etc., and other important co-related matter. San Diego, Cali- 
fornia, 1954. 11th edition. 106 p. (1st ed., 1926) LC 


French and Indian equivalents are given with each illustration. The author 
lived as a boy (1884-94) on the edge of the Sioux Indian reservation in Da- 
kota Territory. 


Touch Testicles (insult). 


When the crowd hooted at a bullfighter in Mexico because of unsatisfactory 
performance, he insulted them by touching his trousers at the crotch. The 
event was indignantly written up in the local press; the following day he 
apologized in the bull-pen with the appropriate gestures directed to the crowd. 


Train-crew gestures. ‘Cross country hot shots—story of freight-train’s 
crew.’ Look magazine (Dec. 23, 1941), p. 37-41. 
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Tremearne, A. J. N. Hausa superstitions and customs. London, 1913. 
548 p. Illust. LC 


See index under evil eye, gesture, etc. 


Twain, Mark. In sketches new and old; see The petrified man for 
burlesque use of double Shanghai gesture. 


Twining, Louisa. Symbols and emblems of early and mediaeval Chris- 
tian art. London, 1852. xii, 190 p. 93 plates. LC 
See plate 1, no, 14; plate II, 16, 19. 


Tykulsker, P. Reference to the face in French drama before Racine. 
Modern language notes, vol. 51 (June 1936), p. 381-386. 


A variety of allusions to facial gesture found in French literature before 
Racine. 


Tylor, E. B. Primative culture. London, 1873. 2 vols. Fla. 


See chap. on ‘The art of counting.’ 


Researches into the early history of mankind. New York, 
1878 (3rd edition). 388 p. Fla. 


Contains information on greetings, such as nose-rubbing, blowing on; pray- 
er gestures; gestures of the Cistercian monks, etc. 


Tyra de Kleen: See Kleen 
Udine, J. d’ (pseud. Albert Cozanet). L’art et le geste. Paris, 1910. 


Ullman, B. L. Ancient writing and its influence. New York, 1932. 


Says that theory of Egyptian origin of Phoenician alphabet has been dis- 
carded by many. Origin of alphabet unknown. “In picture writing there is 
much imitation of gesture — a form of communicating ideas very common 
among primitive peoples.” — p. 6-7. In personal correspondence Ullman writes: 
“T think that the ancestor of our letter E, Hebrew he, could be regarded as a 
gesture sign. The word he means ‘behold’ in Hebrew and this led Sethe to sug- 
gest as the origin of this sign the Egyptian figure of a man with upraised 
hands. This suggestion of Sethe, made perhaps a generation ago, has been gen- 
erally accepted.” 


Urges sign language to promote world peace. Hobbies (Aug. 1952), p. 
137. 


Mostly quotations from Wm. Tomkins, q. v., who urges Indian gestures as 
a common world-wide medium of communication. Sign language served the 
North American Indians for thousands of years; so why not promote its uni- 
versal usage among the nations today? At world jamboree of boy scouts in 
England in 1929, it was a common sight to see a Zulu scout talking to a Ger- 
man or Russian or Chinese scout . . . using Indian sign language. 
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Urtel, Hermann. Beitrige zur portugiesischen Volkskunde. Abhand- 
lungen aus dem Gebiet der Auslandskunde. Band 27. Hamburg, 
1928. VIII, 82 p. 4 plates. Bibliographical footnotes. 

Contains chap. on “Zur Gebirdensprache”, p. 4-22; also study of the figa 
in the chap. on “Amulette”, p. 23-26. See esp. Tafel 2. 

V for Victory. See E. A. Schuler in this bibliography; also Current 

history, June 1941, p. 28, on the British campaign of V for Victory. 


Valentini, F. Plates from Trattato Su La Commedia dell’ Arte ossia 
Improvisa Maschere Italiane ed Alcune Scene de Carnevale de 
Roma. Berlin, 1826. First ed. 


A set of 20 colored plates showing the major characters of the commedia 
dell’ arte, including Arlecchino, Pantalone, Scopetta, etc. 
Vaschide, N. Essai sur la Psychologie de la Main. Paris, 1909. 
Takes up the hand in chiromancy, in art, finger prints, from the anthro- 
pological viewpoint, pathology of the hand, etc. Highly speculative. 


Vavrouy: See Boyvin de Vavrouy. 


Vega, Lope de. El remedio en la desdicha, II, final lines: handshake 
to seal bargain; El acero de Madrid, II, page 185 (in ed. of Bib- 
lioteca de Autores Espanoles), servant makes sign of fig at another 
man with hand of girl; El cabellero de Olmedo, III, sc. 4: on 
laughter; El divino africano, Act I: stage directions indicate that 
students in the class portrayed shuffle and stamp their feet (patean) 
to indicate they are anxious to leave because the day is a holiday. 


Vendryes, Joseph. Language. A linguistic introduction to history. New 
York, 1925. 378 p. Translated from the French. Bibliography. 
Fla. 


See esp. part 5 of chap. I on origin of writing. 


Venkatachalam, G. Dance in India. Bombay, Nalanda Publications, 
194?. 131 p. Illust. LC 


The many illustrations speak for themselves to emphasize the central place 
gesture holds in the dance in India. The accompanying text is that of an en- 
thusiast. Numerous hand gestures are illustrated and explained, p. 125-31. 
Exemplary quotation: “The gesture language is as old as man; but only (sic) 
in India it has been developed and perfected (sic) to play as important a role 
as the spoken language not only in rituals and temple worship but in the arts 
of drama and dance.” Mudras, occuring frequently in the text, means ‘hand 
gesture.’ 
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—~—. Srimati Shanta, Bharata Natyam. Bangalore, 1944. iv, 102 p. 
Illust. In English. LC 


Random comments on gesture and dancing in India. 


Verplanck, W. S. Panel on psychology and physiology. A survey re- 
port on human factors in undersea warfare. Washington, National 
Research Council, 1949. 


See section on gesture languages. 


Verrill, Ruth. (Chiefland, Florida): re Maya gestures: 


In personal correspondence Mrs. Verrill, an artist and scholar acquainted 
with the Maya Indians, expresses the belief that search of oriental gestures 
would clarify the meaning of some of the numerous Maya gestures found por- 
trayed on remains, especially ritual, ceremonial, and symbolical hand-signs. See 
A. H. Verrill and Ruth Verrill, America’s ancient civilizations, New York, 
1953, chap. 4. With respect to linguistic relationships between aboriginal Indian 
languages and the Orient, see F. Pérez de Vega, Las lenguas aborigenes, Caracas, 
Editorial Daily Journal, 1957, 112 p. 


Victory gesture (Biblical): I Samuel XV, 12; 2 Samuel XVIII, 18. 
Video director; hand signals used in studios. New York Times Maga- 
zine (Oct. 24, 1948), p. 58. 
One column, illustrated, on meaning of some gestures used in television 
studios. 
Vierordt. Das Handefalten im Gebet. Theologische Studien und Kriti- 
ken, vol. 26 (1853), p. 89-93. LC 


De junctarum in precando manum origine Indo-Germanico 
et usu inter plurimos Christianos adscito. Cum tabula litographica. 
Karlsruhe, 1851. 


Vignes-Rouges, J. des. Les révélations du visage. Les annales politi- 
ques et littéraires. Vol. 109 (Feb. 1937), p. 183-185. 


Villiers, Elisabeth and Af M. Pachinger. Amulette und Talismane. 
Miinchen, 1927. é 


Extensive collectio 







of amulets with some indicating hand gestures 

Virgil: See Monroe N. Wetmore, Index verborum. 

Visscher, H. Religion und sociales Leben bei den Naturvolkern. Bonn, 
1911. Duke University Library. 


See vol. I, pj 113 ff, on primitive gestures. 


VlaSimsky, J. Mimische Studien zu Theodor Storm. Euphorion, vol. 
XVII, p. 636; XVIII, 150, 468 ff. 
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von Wied, Prinz. Reise in das Innere von Nordamerika, 1832-34. 
Koblenz, 1841, vol. II, p. 645-653. 


Voorhees, Oscar M. The history of Phi Beta Kappa. New York, 1945. 
See the sign of the society, discussed p. 10; drawing illustrating secret hand- 
shake, p. 135. 


Vorwahl, H. Die Gebiardensprache im Alten Testament. Berlin, 1932. 


——_—— Die Gebirdensprache der Religion. Zeitschrift fiir Religions- 
psychologie 5, 1932, p. 121-128. 


Vossler, K. Geeist und Kultur in der Sprache. Heidelberg, 1925. 
Voulliéme, E. Quomodo veteres adoraverint. Dissertation, Halle, 1887. 


Vuillier, Gaston. A history of dancing, from the earliest ages to our 
own times. London, 1898. 446 p. Profusely illustrated. LC 


Ancient and modern sources for illustrations. Numerous meaningful gestures 
shown to have been used in the art of miming and in the dance. 


Wagner, M. L. Phallus, Horn und Fisch. Jabergfestschrift Romanica 
Helvetica, IV, Ziirich und Leipzig, 1937. 


Walker, Jerrell R. Sign language of the Plains Indians. Chronicles of 
Oklahoma, vol. 31 (1953), no. 2, p. 168-177. NYP 


Walpole, Hon. F. T. The Ansayrii and the Assassins. London, 1851. 


Contains one short paragraph on the Ansayrii signs and salutes of recogni-_ 
tion (vol. III, p. 354) 


Wandruska, Mario. Haltung und Gebarde der Romanen. Beihefte zur 
Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie. (Tiibingen), vol. 96 (1954), 
p. 1-100. Bibliographical footnotes. 


Well-documented account of la contenance, el contegno, le port, l’atto, la 
posture, le geste, l’allure, l’air, la maniére, la gravité and la grace. 


Ward, J. S. M. The sign language of the mysteries. London, 1928. 2 
vols. Illust. NYP 


Author is a Freemason. Holds sign language of great significance in the 
world during many centuries until “the Renaissance and Reformation to a 
large extent shattered the old symbolic system” (p. iii). Author maintains that 
“far back in the dawn of time there was a basic Sign Language common to all, 
or nearly all, the members of the human race,” and that this language has sur- 
vived to a far greater extent than has been suspected. He supports this theory 
by indicating a large number of gestures around the world, and down the cen- 
turies, which are of common meaning (p. 3). See especially chronological list- 
ing of signs, vol. II, p. 193-237; Index, p. 242-245. 
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——— The Hung society. London, 1925. 3 vols. Illust. LC 
Complex system of gestures and postures of the Hung society. See esp. vol. 
I, chap. 10. Bibliography and index. 
Warman, Edward B. Gestures and attitudes; an exposition of the 
Delsarte philosophy of expression, practical and theroretical. Boston, 
1292. 422 p. 154 illustrations. LC 


For elocutionists and speech teachers. 


Waving handkerchiefs en masse (Russia). 

At the close of services in a Baptist church in Moscow visited by a group 
of Quakers, the congregation sang “God be with us til we meet again” in Rus- 
sian and while singing all the women took out their handkerchiefs and waved 
them to the visitors. — Kathleen Lonsdale, Quakers visit Russia, London, 
ca. 1951, p. 26. 

Wenger, M. A. An attempt to appraise individual differences in level 
of muscular tension. Journal of experimental psychology, vol. 
XXXII (1943), p. 213-225. 


Weiss, Paul. The social character of gestures. The philosophical re- 
view, vol. LIT (1943), p. 182-186. 


A speculative debate (about gestures) with George Mead. 


Wespi, Hans Ulrich. Die Geste als Ausdrucksform und ihre Bezie- 
hungen zur Rede, Darstellung anhand von Beispielen aus der 
franzdsichen Literatur zwischen 1900 und 1945. Zurich, 1949. xx, 
58 p. Thesis. Bibliog. p. xiii-xx. LC 

‘Die vollstandige Arbeit erscheint als Band 33 der Romanica Helvetica, se- 
ries linguistica.’ 

Westermarck, Edward. Ritual & belief in Morocco. London, 1926. 
Illust. 


See vol. I, xxxii, 608; vol. II, xvii, 629 ff. Also index under evil eye, and 
passim. 


Wetmore, Monroe N. Index verborum Vergilianus. New Haven, 1911. 


Whitmire, Laura G. A course in pantomime. Quarterly journal of 
speech education, vol. XIII (1927), p. 110-118. 
Advice on teaching pantomime, suggested skits, bibliog. 
Wiegand, J. Die Gesten in der deutschen erzihlenden Dichtung. Neue 


Jahrbiicher fiir das klassische Alterlum ... , vol. 40 (1918), 
p. 332-44. Duke Univ. Library 
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Wilfing, Jutta. Etwas iiber klassische Gebardensprache und was davon 
mit unseren Redensarten zusammenhangt. Aus alten Aufzeich- 
nungen gesammelt. Der getreue Eckart, XIII (1935-36), p. 122 ff. 


Wilhelm. Klagebardenbilder und Klagegebarden in der deutschen 
Dichtung des héfischen Mittelaters. Diss. Bonn, 1936. 


Wiseman, Cardinal. Essays on various subjects. London, 1855. Vol. 
III, p. 533-555. 


On Italian gestures. 


Wissowa, Georg: See Pauly, A. F. von. 


Witchcraft. For magic gestures used in witchcraft, see almost any 
standard volume, v. g., Summers; Margaret Murray; Hole, etc. 
The mass of material on the subject of witchcraft is vast. 


Witte, O. Untersuchen iiber die Gebardensprache. Beitrage zur Psy- 
chologie der Sprache. Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie. vol. CXVI 
(1930), p. 225-308. 


Wolff, Charlotte. A psychology of gesture. (Translated from the 
French manuscript by Anne Tennant). London, 1948. xvii, 225 p. 
Illustrated with 44 plates. Bibliography, p. 214-217, mainly items 
from psychology. LC 


The author’s wish is to indicate a method of intepretation of subconscious 
gestures. Emphasis is on hand gestures. Some of the chapter headings are ‘The 
physiology of gesture,’ ‘The pathology of gesture,’ ‘The natures of gesture,’ etc. 
Often speculative. 


The human hand. London, 1943. xvii, 198 p. 24 plates. 
Bibliography p. 193-198. LC 


This book is called ‘the psychology of the hand.’ It is based on a psycho- 
physiological theory, published in outline in the British Journal of Medical 
Psychology, and contains a ‘new’ method of hand-interpretation, resulting from 
the theory and from statistical research on normal and abnormal subjects car- 
ried out by the author at University College, London, and in a number of 
clinics and hospitals in Paris and England. 


The h2nd in psychological diagnosis. London, 1951. 218 pp. 
Illustrated. Bibliog. p. 211-214. LC 


Speculation on psycho-motor phenomena; accounts of research on signifi- 
cance of types of hands of normal and abnormal persons; relationship between 
the psyche and the hand. Sample quotation: “It is safe to say that there is 
practically no mental activity in which the hand is not in one way or another 
involved.” 
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Expression: excerpts. Review of reviews (London), vol. 85 
(Feb. 1934), p. 37. 


Wolfram, Richard. Die Volkstinze in Oesterreich und verwandte 
Tanze in Europa. Salzburg, 1951. LC 


Woodman, C. M. Quakers find a way. New York, 1950. 
See p. 228-9 for account of 17th century Quakers who refused to remove 
hats before the court. 
Wundt, Wilhelm. Elements of folk psychology. London, 1916 et seq. 
(Translated from the German) LC 
Much quoted on gestures of primitive man, primitive gesture ‘syntax’, etc. 
Wuttke, Adolf. Der deutsche Volksaberglaube der Gegenwart. Bear- 
beitung von E. H. Meyer. Berlin, 1900. xvi, 535 p. 3rd ed. Bib- 
liog. p. xiv-xvi. LC 
See under Der bése Blick, et al, paragraph 220; in index see under Segen, 
Hand, grissen, etc. 
Yahraes, Herbert. What do you knok about blindness? New York, 
1947. 32 p. Illust. 


See p. 19-20: ‘Keeping a person from looking blind.’ The blind should 
learn the gestures and postures and movements of sighted persons; otherwise, 
they appear too still. 

Yerkes, Royden K. Sacrifice in Greek and Roman religions and early 
Judaism. New York, 1952. xix, 267 p. 

Sign of the cross, p. 143; laying on of the hands, p. 133 ff. See also passim 

for other gestures 
Young, Robert. Analytical concordance to the Bible. New York, 1936. 

See under hand, embrace, greet, kiss, salute, bless, head, etc. A fundamental 

source. 


Your gestures give you away. Science digest (Oct. 1955), p. 30. Illust. 


Zappert, G. Ueber den Ausdruck des geistigen Schmerzes im Mittelal- 
ter. Denkschriften der philosophisch-historischen Klasse der Aka- 
demie der Wissenschaften zu Vienna. V, p. 73. LC 


Zeidler, M. Melchior. Exercitatio Theologica de Conversione Orantium, 
ceu Ritu Ecclesiae iam Olim Usitato. Dissertation. Kénigsberg, 
1673. 
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Ziff, W. B. Your gestures give you away. Reader’s digest (Aug. 1951), 
p. 104-106. Illust. 


Unreliable. Typical quote: ““The overquick handshake is that of an incor- 
rigible self-seeker.” On this basis all Frenchmen and most of the people of the 
Near East, not to mention Latin America, are incorrigible self-seekers. 

Zola, Emile. Germinal, part 5, chap. 5: gross gestures of Monquette 
described. 


Zons, F. B. Von der Auffassung der Gebiarde in der mittelhochdeutschen 
Epik. Dissertation. Minster, 1934. 


Zschietzschmann, Willy. Untersuchungen zur Gebardensprache in der 
alteren griechischen Kunst. Dissertation, Jena, 1924. 


Zung, Cecilia S. L. Secrets of the Chinese drama. A complete explana- 
tory guide to actions and symbols as seen in the performance of 
Chinese drama, with synopses of 50 popular Chinese plays and 240 
illustrations, including 54 colour plates. Shanghai, Hong Kong, 
Singapore, 1937, xv, 299 p. LC 

Part 2, Technique, contains chapters on the movements of each of the fol- 
lowing: sleeve, hand, arm, foot, leg, waist; also pheasant feather movements 
and some symbolic actions. Sleeve movements are the most important. All ges- 
tures are explained. 

Zunz, Leopold. Der Ritus Synagogalen Gottesdienst. Berlin, 1859. 

Jewish liturgy and ritual. 


University of Florida 




















BOOK REVIEWS 


Old Tales of Japan. By Mrs. Yurt YAsupa. Tokyo, Japan and Rut- 
land, Vermont: Charles E. Tuttles Co., 1956. 320 pages and 98 
color illustrations. $2.95 outside the Far East. 


Mrs. Yasuda has produced a! book of ten of the most beautiful of 
the fairy tales of Old Japan. For long years they have been told to 
generation after generation of Japanese boys and girls. In the Orient 
they are as commonly known as nursery rhymes are in America. Mrs. 
Yasuda has told the stories with a very young audience in mind, but 
she has told them with a beautiful lucidity that will make them ap- 
peal to much older persons. The illustrations in color are fascinating 
and beautiful. All told, it is a book any child would love to own. 
And it is high time that American children came to know about Kin- 
taro, the strong boy, or Shitakiri Suzume, the sparrow who had its 
tongue cut by the mean old lady, or Urashima Taro, the fisherman who 
was kind to a tortoise, and who was taken to the palace of the sea 
princess, where he spent many long and happy years before returning 
to his home on land. Or older children who may read them will like 
to know about the foxy little bunny rabbit that made life so miserable 
for a very bad old badger. If they are comparative folklorists they 
will rejoice in making comparisons with similar tales from other lands. 
They will find Momotaro, the boy that was born from the heart of a 
peach, is not confined strictly to Japan. But whether you read these 
tales as a scholar or as a child they will appeal to the imagination and 
bring some moments of pleasure to life. If books are really any force 
in bringing about better international understandings, then surely the 
books that start with the impulses of childhood will do their bit in 
this matter. The very charming and gracious lady, Her Imperial High- 
ness Princess Chichibu, expressed the hope that “these tales we love ° 
may be shared and enjoyed by our little friends of other countries.” 
Surely there could be no more pleasant introduction than the one given 
us here in this book of old tales. Everything about the book will com- 
mend it to all sorts of children, young and old. The format is delight- 
ful, the printing is a pleasure to the eyes, and the illustrations are 
a constant source of pleasure. Buy it for your children and then try 
not to read it before you give it to them. I don’t think you can do it. 
University of Kentucky ; Grorce K. Brapy 
[ 318 ] 
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Tales of the Mississippi. By Ray SAMUEL, LEoNARD V. Huser, and 
WarrEN C. Ocpen. New York: Hastings House, 1956. xvi, 240 pp. 
$7.50. 


Though in their preface the authors state that they “definitely want 
to avoid the use of the word ‘history’” to describe this book, the 
volume is largely historical, a journalistic account of the Mississippi 
River. More than half of the text appeared in The Times-Picayune 
Dixie Roto Magazine. 

The “tales” are, in fact, not tales at all, as folklorists use that term, 
but are sketches which employ serious history, personal and journalistic 
accounts, fiction, and legend to summarize the story of the great river. 
One sketch is devoted to the Spanish explorers, and one to the keelboat- 
flatboat age and its legendary keelers, such as Mike Fink and Bill Sed- 
ley. The remaining seventeen sketches are concerned with steamboats, 
their introduction by Nicholas Roosevelt and Capt. Henry M. Shreve, 
their development, their luxury period, and their decline. Much space 
is given to famous captains, especially J. W. Cannon of the Rob’t E. 
Lee and T. P. Leathers of the Natchez and their legendary race, and to 
women captains of the later period, such as ‘Callie’ French, Blanche 
Leathers, and Mary B. Greene. 

Steamboats themselves—their introduction, construction, operation, 
decoration, and destruction by snags, fires, and explosions—dominate 
the book as they did the river. Of interest to folklorists are the super- 
stitions connected with boats, such as the “Hoodoo of the M” which 
held that all boats whose names began with the letter M were hexed 
and doomed to destruction by burning, sinking, or explosion. Also, the 
tall tales connected with boats illustrate the folk love of exaggeration. 
The fastest boats won the prized pair of deer horns to wear on the 
smokestacks, but conversely the slowest were also subjects of barroom 
humor. One boat was described as being so slow that it traveled all 
day in the shadow of a tree on the bank. Boats of shallow draft, de- 
sirable on the tributaries, were sources of bragging. Though some 
operated in less than a foot of water, one “needed only a little damp- 
ness to run.” 

The text of this book, often mere journalese in style, provides little 
new in the lore of the Mississippi River, but the some three hundred 
excellent illustrations, drawings and photographs from private collec- 
tions and rare books, are a fascinating gallery and are of value to those 
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interested in Southern folkiore. For the general reader, this handsome 
volume should be both entertaining and informative. 


Joun Q. ANDERSON 
Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College 


The Mythology of the Ifugao. By Roy FRANKLIN Barton. Philadel- 
phia, 1955. Memoirs of the American Folklore Society, vol. 46. x, 
246 pp. 


For nearly forty years the name Barton and the tribe /fugao have 
been paired in anthropological literature. Roy Barton spent eight years 
in actual field work with this pagan Philippine tribe of Northern 
Luzon. Additional time was expended in writing his numerous Ifugao 
monographs. Barton died in 1947, leaving three manuscript covering 
his last field work. They have been published separately, and Mythol- 
ogy of the Ifugao is the last to be printed. It provides an honest epitaph 
revealing both the strengths and weaknesses of Barton’s work. 

Roy Barton was a self-taught anthropologist. Ifugao culture was 
the primary material for his training. He knew other Philippine tribal 
cultures well enough to see the Ifugao as part of Indonesia. His orien- 
tation of Indonesian culture in relation to the rest of the world was 
less balanced. For example, one may be startled by his comparison of 
an Ifugao myth to a Wyandot Indian tale. Such references are the ob- 
vious results of Barton’s spotty knowledge of world ethnography. The 
material in this monograph may be used for comparative mythology, 
although the author’s attempts in this direction are futile. 

Classification of tales and motifs in the monograph is generally 
idiosyncratic. Barton’s definition of Ifugao myths as those tales used 
in ritual is satisfactory, but his subdivisions of myths have little logic. 
Motif analysis is attempted but gets nowhere. Again, the material is 
there, though the author himself makes no contribution to folktale 
systematics. 

The main value of the monograph lies in the thirty myths presented. 
and the detailed description of how those myths fit into Ifugao religious 
and other activities. Seldom has the function of myths been presented 
more effectively. No one but a keen observer, long acquainted with 
a particular culture, could have done it. Here is anthropological func- 
tionalism of the finest sort without any of the self-consciousness of the 
functionalist school. 
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Only four of the myths are given in both Ifugao text and English 
translation. Two of the translations are synoptic and do little more 
than outline the motifs. The other two myths are presented in parallel 
columns of English and Ifugao. The English translations of the latter 
are vivid and striking. Style, the most difficult of things to translate, 
comes through, and in a semi-poetic form. Poetry by any primitive 
people is suspect and there is material here for future controversy. 

The foreword by Dr. A. L. Kroeber should not be overlooked. Dr. 
Kroeber explains that he edited and arranged for publication of the 
manuscript. A summary of Barton’s work on the myths is given. 
Like the reviewer, Kroeber is struck by Barton’s ability to transmit 
literary style and to show the relationship between myths and other 
aspects of culture. What Krober does not tell is the way he spon- 
sored and encouraged Barton, nor does he indicate the various problems 
involved in the editing. It would appear that Kroeber left the manu- 
script alone as far as possible, and let Barton speak for himself in 
his last published work. 

FRANK J. ESSENE 
University of Kentucky 


The Beginning, Creation Myths Around the World. By Marta LEACH. 
Illustrations by Jan Bell Fairservis. New York: Funk and Wag- 
nalls, 1956. 253 pp. $3.50. 


This book offers sixty-two stories as samplings of man’s imaginings 
as he has tried to answer his own questions concerning the origin of 
the earth and the creation of man. The stories are grouped according 
to the peoples who told them. Approximately half the book is given 
to the tales of North, Central, and South American Indians. There are 
tales from the Ainu of Japan, from Siberia, and Oceania. Also there 
are “classic” ones from India, China, Japan, Egypt, Babylonia, Ger- 
many, and Finland. No Hebrew tales of The Beginning are included 
or even mentioned. 

The tales are taken from collections, made usually by scholars. A 
bibliography gives sources for illustrations as well as stories. In the 
first chapter are given briefly various scientific hypotheses of the crea- 
tion of earth. This chapter also provides a six-page listing of creation 
motifs according to Stith Thompson’s Motif-Index of Folk Literature, 
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and indicates which of the stories told in the book fall under each motif. 

The author tells us in the beginning chapter that these stories 
“represent the imagining of all humanity. . . . They represent the 
quest for reality behind the mystery of the spheres . . . the staggering 
mystery of life and of man himself. . . . Some of the concepts are prac- 
tically world-wide (chaos or primeval water). Some occur perhaps only 
once and are limited to a certain locality. (Raven calling man to come 
out of the clam shell)... . Here are stories about a world being shaped 
and hewn by a creator . . . a universe materializing at the utterance of 
a creative word, or evolving by itself out of nothingness. ... Here is 
man emerging from his mother the earth or from a tree, a rock, a clam 
shell . . . . Here is man descended from the gods... . or created from 
earth and animated by the god’s own breath . . . stories about man be- 
ing made in the image of the creator or evolving from the germ of the 
world itself, his kinship to some ancestral reptile form strangely recog- 
nized, especially in the lizard stories.” 

For this reviewer the first chapter gave promise of rich and fascinat- 
ing reading in the chapters to follow—a promise which the book did 
not live up to. The stories turned out to be only brief excerpts or 
abstracts, none left in its original form. They were “retold and con- 
densed,” “retold from three versions,” “retold from fragments.” “Re- 
written and adapted,” “based on discussion of concepts of creation,” 
“a composite condensation.” The effect was to make the book rather 
more an enclyclopedia of concepts of creation than a rich and exciting 
collection of stories about the beginning of the world and of man. 


MariE CAMPBELL 
New Jersey State Teachers College 


Dictionary of Anthropology. By CHARLES Winick. New York, Philo- 
sophical Library, 1956. $10. 


Anthropologists would welcome a competent dictionary of terms 
in their science. The reviewer therefore turned hopefully to Peyote, 
only to be alarmed to find that “The contemporary ritual involves 
smoking the plant.” His alarm increased: peyote is not “also called mes- 
caline,” is not mescal, and pulque is not made from the “agave flower’s 
shaft.”” A systematic reading of the entries under A brought only de- 
spair. “Accent, pitch. A comparative weighting of pitches within a 
single utterance” is not a competent definition of pitch accent but 
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rather of intonation, and a poor one at that; nor should a term be used 
to define itself. Adessive is described as “a declensional case of verbs.” 
The afrit is not confined to the Kababish but is pan-Arabic. Alphabet 
imputes to Greek certain processes outside and before it and otherwise 
misunderstands the linguistic accidents carefully described by Diringer. 
The Ainu is not “one of the very few Caucasoid groups not confined to 
Europe in recent times.” Reproduction in captivity is not the sole or 
critical trait for animal, domestic. Since Melanesian (not “ Polynesian’) 
mana was adduced as evidence against the inclusiveness of Tylorian 
animism, it is startling to find the latter defined by the former. Ankteri- 
asmus is “‘a minor type of castration” (. .. of minors?). There is no 
reason to suppose all classic anthropophagi were “mythical.” Celtic 
Aquitania was part of Gaul, specifically north of the Pyrennees ac- 
cording to Caesar, not in the Iberian peninsula. Is Hebrew an Arabic 
language derived from Mohammed’s speech? Was Arawak|an| extinct 
in South America before the Conquest? Areca is a palm-nut, not “an 
ingredient of the betel nut” and betel is not a “part of the areca nut” 
but a piperaceous leaf chewed with it. Arlequine, a well-authenticated 
European term for the oriental opal, was not a “term . . . originally 
Mexican.” Kretschmer’s athletic was not introverted or cyclothymic 
(nor are cyclothymes introvert) but rather was weakly correlated 
statistically with paranoia; Kretschmer’s term, incidentally, was ‘“as- 
thenic,” not leptosome. It is very doubtful if Aymara is “spoken in 
Ecuador” or ever was. Are “most mammals” digiti grade? Quechuan 
charqui can hardly have been “especially beef” unless llamas are beeves. 
Sheldon spelled it ‘“‘cerebrotonica,” not cerebretonia. What does canni- 
balism have to do with eating dogs? “‘Cassowary: A bone, used to 
make daggers in New Guinea” — !! Charisma is defined as what it 
specifically is not. Frazer’s dichotomy of magic was not into sympa- 
thetic and mimetic but into contagious and homeopathic. This Diction- 
ary is careless, unclear and fatuous, and riddled with errors. Students 
should be specifically warned against it. 


WeEsTON LABARRE 


Duke University 
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Motif-Index of Folk Literature. By St1rH THompson. New Enlarged 
and Revised Edition. Bloomington: Indiana University Press- 
Copenhagen: Rosenkilde and Bagger, 1955. Vol. III, F-H. 519 pp. 
$13.50. 


This reviewer’s note for Volume I (SFQ for September, 1956) gave 
the over-all plan and intended scope of the Motif-Index in its enlarged 
and revised form and listed the names of new contributors in the 
principal fields of classification. 

A few statistics about Volume III should be given here, however, 
and comparisons made with the third volume in the first Motif-Index. 
Volume III in the first Jndex contained 411 pages (these were smaller 
pages and they contained fewer motifs than the new /ndex) while 
Volume III of the present Jndex has 519 pages. Section F in the old 
volume had 200 pages of motifs; Section F now has 273; Section G 
formerly had 73 pages, and today it has 93; Section H once had 137 
and now has 152. A rough estimate reveals that the new /ndex has 
at least one third more motifs than the former volume had. 

No review can be so ambitious as to treat with care the astronomi- 
cally large number of motifs in Vol. III; but one can say without hesi- 
tation that each of the three sections F, G, and H, is the repository of 
many new and important motifs and that these sections open to folk- 
lorists a great deal of new and interesting material in areas of classifi- 
cation hardly touched before. 

Joun E. KELLER 
The University of North Carolina 


Motif-Index of Folk Literature. By St1TH THompson. New Enlarged 
and Revised Edition. Vol. IV, J-K. Bloomington: Indiana Univer- 
sity Press-Copenhagen: Rosenkilde and Bagger, 1956. 499 pp. 
$13.50. 


This enlarged and revised edition of J (The Wise and the Foolish) 
and of K (Deceptions) follows the excellent presentation of the first 


' three volumes. It offers a very substantial increase (some 3000 motifs) 
- over the previous volume J-K, and, of course, draws from numerous 


sources not included in the earlier volume. Some of these should be 
mentioned, although by no means all can be, for the reason that there 
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is not sufficient space in such a brief review as this. Among the new 
areas examined and classified in J are Indonesian, East Indian, Italian 
(Renaissance), American Indian (several groups in both continents), 
Spanish (Medieval and Renaissance), Early Irish, Chinese, French 
(Medieval and Renaissance), Lithuanian, Japanese, Russian, and mate- 
rials from the West Indies. Section K classifies the following new 
materials: East Indian, Seneca, Ojibwa, and Cherokee lore, West 
African tales, material from Greenland, Philippine, and tales from 
North Carolina. 

Classifications found in J-K, due to the kind of stories these sec- 
tions cover, contain some of the most important, widespread, and popu- 
lar motifs to be found in literature and folkore. One might mention 
the Canterbury Tales, Queen Margaret’s Heptameron, the Decameron, 
the Panchatantra, Katha Sarit Sagara, Gesta Romanorum, The Thou- 
sand and One Nights, and Don Quixote. 

In some ways, therefore, this volume of the New Enlarged and 
Revised Edition can be considered as one of the most valuable of the 
entire series. 

Joun E. KELLER 
University of North Carolina 


Traditions De La Paroisse Des Avoyelles En Louisiane. By CorINNE 
L. SAucIER. Memoirs of the American Folklore Society, Volume 47. 
Philadlephia, American Folklore Society, 1956. vii, 162 pp. $3.50 
cloth, $2.50 paper. 


In 1949 the avthor of the book under review here presented a thesis 
to Laval University entitled Histoire et traditions de la paroisse des 
Avoyelles en Louisiane. She tells us in the preface to the present book 
that chapter one of her thesis Histoire de la paroisse des Avoylees en 
Louisiane was published at New Orleans in 1955 and that the volume 
here being reviewed was the second and part of the third chapters. The 
remainder of the third chapter Cor so I assume) is composed of songs 
with both words and music which make up a separate volume bearing 
the title Le Romancero de la Louisiane and of stories in dialect that 
will be translated and published in journals and reviews. Few of these 
have, I dare say, seen so wide a distribution in print. 
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Those of us who are interested in the fast-disappearing way of life 
of our own not-very-remote forbears owe a debt of gratitude to Miss 
Saucier for collecting, putting down in written form and thus preserv- 
ing for those who follow us an excellent account of the life of the 
French folk of Louisiana from their arrival in the eighteenth century 
until the coming of the telephone, the automobile and good roads, the 
movies, the radio, television, etc., began the leveling process that is 
making life pretty much the same over wide areas of any region and 
indeed the whole country and is fast obliterating the characterisitcs 
that separated rural from city life. However, regret as we may the 
passing from the scene of many local customs and picturesque and 
quaint ceremonies, we must admit in all justice that the very elements 
that did away with them have brought greater ease, comfort, pleasure, 
and a higher standard of living and culture as a recompense for what 
they destroyed. 

This book is divided into two chapters. The first (pp. 3—122) has 
four sub-divisions and the second (pp. 123—154) has seven. A Con- 
clusion (pp. 155-157) and a very useful Bibliography (pp. 158-162) 
close the book. I am inclined to think that this book—along with the 
other volumes drawn from the thesis—may well become the definitive 
work on this segment of the French folk of Louisiana. I doubt if simi- 
lar studies of other French-speaking regions of that state would vary 
much in either detail or conclusion from the facts and conclusions pre- 
sented in this valuable and painstaking study. 

Chapter one is entitled Les Moeurs; its four sub-divisions treat the 
holidays and the ceremonies of the liturgical year, the various stages 
of the life of the inhabitant of the area, industries and domestic work 
in the villages and on the farm, and supplies a list of those who fur- 
nished information used in the chapter. There is neither need nor space 
to discuss in detail here any one of these general headings, but we can 
safely say that we have here a detailed interesting, accurate, and highly 
informative description of the way of life of those who made their lives 
in the parish from the earliest times to the present day. It might well 
be pointed out that a similar story might be written for nearly every 
area of the whole country and each one would have the same conclu- 
sions—that from about the turn of the century (and especially from 
1915 on) the old way of life began to go and that little of it remains 
except in the most isolated areas, even in the memory of all but the old- 
est inhabitants. We can see in any such studies the vast changes that 
progress, especially mechanical and technological, has brought about in 
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scarcely more than two generations all over the country. Any one who 
has lived from the beginning of the end of the horse and buggy era 
‘to the present time, is keenly aware of them and can realize how 
widespread and drastic they are as contrasted to what went on before. 

The second chapter (more truly local in content and character 
than the first) has for its title Les Traditions orales. This brings out 
more pure folklore material and less social and economic history of 
the regions and is, I think, of greater interest and more informative 
that the first for all readers have either seen or read about similar 
changes that have taken place in their own localities. We have first 
of all a very good general introduction and then six other chapters 
in which are discussed such matters as riddles, proverbs, metaphors, 
localisms, folk sayings, folk or home medicine, stories and songs. 
Samples—and very good ones—from the last two items are included, 
which adds much to the usefulness of the book and constitute a stand- 
ing invitation to seek the other volumes drawn from the original thesis 
and become further acquainted with the folk literature and music of 
the region. 

The Conclusion is an excellent resumé of what has been said and 
demonstrated in the preceding chapters of the book. The author points 
out that even the French language, due to the influence of the schools 
(the language of instruction is English), the changing methods of 
instruction, the radio, television, etc. that the native tongue is being 
neglected. It may well disappear—or virtually so—within the next 
fifty or sixty years if an active interest in it is not maintained. This 
has happened, to my own knowledge, in many communities settled by 
non-English speakers, and can happen here. Let us all hope that it 
does not follow that sad course in this area. 

It is a pleasure to recommend this volume (as well as the others 
by the same author) to all those interested in the evolution of the 
French folk of Louisiana and their way of life, as well as the stages 
through which they have passed in their two centuries of existence. 
One will see in it the story of nearly the whole part of our country— 
allowing for differences in national and racial origins, climate, natural 
resources, etc.—and will realize how important it is to set down for 
future generations a true, interesting and accurate account of the 
changes that have taken place in our way of life before all traces of 
them have disappeared completely. 


Miami University Wm. Marion MILLER 
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Slavic Folklore, A Symposium. Edited by ALBERT Bates Lorp. Biblio- 
graphical and special series of the American Folklore Society, vol. 
6, 1956. viii, 132 pp. $2.50 


As Professor Lord rightly points out in his preface, this volume 
is “an indication of what this country can occomplish, and is accom- 
plishing, in the field of Slavic folklore.” Its scope is broad, both in 
the geographical sense — though it is to be regretted that Poland and 
the Ukraine could not be represented — and as regards subject-mat- 
ter. The reviewer cannot therefore hope to do justice to such a di- 
versity of material or offer any over-all judgment on essays which 
range from pure scholarly research based on linguistic and historical 
considerations to literary criticism, description and interpretation of 
customs, rites or traditions, comparative choreology, and the creation 
of epic songs in our days. 

Roughly the first half of the volume is devoted to Russian or re- 
lated material. This includes the engrossing and convincing study of 
Russian-Alanic relations which Professor Vernadsky uses as a_ back- 
ground for-the identification of the Ossetian Iry Dada with the Rededya 
of Russian epic and annals. Though more controversial, the presenta- 
tion, in Professor Cizevsky’s essay, of the arguments for identifying Ye- 
gori the Brave with Yaroslav the Wise gives fuller significance to many 
aspects of the “Song of Yegori.”” The subject of Dostoevskij’s use of 
Russian folklore is a provocative one and Professor Gibian’s paper 
suggests many possibilities to be explored. Since the meaning of the 
word “folklore” is stretched in this essay to its broadest limits, other 
illustrations come to mind, such as the use of the wandering pilgrim 
motif (strannik) in The Adolescent, or that of the clown-buffoon 
characters (Suty, skomorokhi) in The Idiot or The Brothers Karama- 
zov. Historical perspective (mention of the pocvenniki in the section 
on Mother Earth) and some explanation of customs (the ritual and 
role of bowing in Russian religious and social tradition in the section 
on Ritualization) would have strengthened the author’s point in those 
chapters. The reader will have corrected for himself the reference to 
Nikolai Stavrogin as Stepan Verkhovenskij’s “son” (p. 45). The 
article on Van’ka Kain by Professor E, Stenbock-Fermor studies in 
clear compact fashion one example of the raw material on which later 
Russian writers could draw to enrich or diversify their versions of 
West European picaresque novels. The robber tale in XVIIIth century 
Russia, its impregnation by legend and its influence on the early 
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Russian novel, is a subject which would deserve comprehensive 
treatment in English. 

Papers on the West and South Slavs are gathered in the second 
half of the volume. The two articles, by S. Pirkova-Jakobson and L. V. | 
Ryan, on the evolution of Czechoslovak customs and rites in the 
United States, have considerable intrinsic interest. They also suggest 
broader research in what is probably the nearest approach, in con- 
temporary conditions, to the effects of the great migrations of early 
history. We return to folk song, music, and epic proper with the 
articles on the South Slavs. In “Some social aspects of Bulgarian 
folksongs’ B. Kremenliev illustrates the value of Bulgarian songs 
for understanding village life, love, religious faith and patriotic feeling 
among the Bulgarian people. The purpose of such a survey is perhaps 
too ambitious to make a brief article entirely satisfactory in each of its 
elements. As it stands, it appears confused in parts and can best be 
evaluated as an interesting introduction to the subject. As in some 
other papers, there seems to be no consistent policy of translating 
or explaining Slavic terms. 

With Professor Lord’s article on Avdo Mededovi¢, the reader’s 
pleasure is undiluted. The study of the singer’s life, personality and 
talent broadens info an authoritative essay on epic poetry in one of 
its most curious birthplaces: the Slavic borders of the Turkish Empire, 
the lands in which, through a unique combination of historical upheav- 
als and native tradition, Serbo-Croatian singers might learn their art 
in the Turkish army and sometimes carried Slavic epics as far as 
Baghdad. 

All in all, and despite some inevitable lack of balance, this volume 
contributes significantly to the propagation of knowledge in the field 
of Slavic folklore. Students of Slavic culture can be thankful for its 
publication. 

MaArTHE BLINOFF 
University of Minnesota 
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Ballads and Songs. By Cratis Deart WriiiiAms. Lexington, Ky., 
1937, 426 p. 27cm. (Kentucky microcards. Series A. Modern 
Language Series. Sponsored by the South Atlantic Modern Lan- 
guage Association. No. 15) 10 cards. $2.50 to subscribers; $3.50 
to others. 


Following introductory chapters on the history of balladry, the 
structure of the ballad, traditional ballad motives and elements in 
ballads and songs of Lawrence County, Kentucky, play-rhymes and 
dance songs, and the ballads and folk songs in America, Mr. Williams 
records the texts and music of 167 ballads and songs collected by him 
in Lawrence County. He reports variant texts for titles which have 
been recorded elsewhere, and there are a number of titles which do not 
appear in any other printed collection. He makes a special effort to 
determine what motifs have persisted in the folk poetry of Lawrence 
County and what motifs have disappeared. 


LAWRENCE S. THOMPSON 
University of Kentucky 
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NOTICES 


The 1958 Summer Folklore Institute at Indiana University will 
be held from June 11 to August 8 at Bloomington, Indiana. A variety 
of courses in folklore will be offered by resident and visiting folklore 
scholars. Courses may be taken for credit in the Summer School, or 
may be attended without credit for all or part of the Institute upon 
payment of a weekly fee. For further information write to Richard M. 
Dorson, Chairman, Folklore Program, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana. 


*\ 
\ 


\__. THE CHICAGO FOLKLORE PRIZE 


Tz Chicago Folklore Prize was established by the International 
Folklore Association and is awarded by the University of Chicago for 
an important contribution to the study of folklore. Students, candi- 
dates for higher degrees, and established scholars may compete for 
the Prize. The contribution may be a monograph, thesis, essay, article, 
or a collection of materials. No restriction is placed on the contestant’s 
choice of topic or selection of material: the term “folklore” is here used 
in its broadest sense (e.g., American, European folklore etc.; anthro- 
pological, literary, religious folklore etc.). 

It is permissible to submit material which has appeared in print, 
provided that such material be submitted within one year from the 
time of publication. The successful contestant who submits material 
in typed form and has this material published subsequently, is ex- 
pected to send a copy of the printed monograph, etc., to the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, for the library. Sufficient postage should be included 
if the contestant wishes to have his material returned. Monographs and 
collections, etc., must be submitted before April 15, 1958, to the Chair- 
man of the Department of Germanic Languages and Literatures, The 
University of Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. The Chicago Folklore 
Prize is a cash award of about $50.00. The recipient’s name is pub- 
lished in the Convocation Statement in June. 
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